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Suggested by the Booklist Staff 


Oil paint and grease paint 
LAURA KNIGHT 
An English artist’s autobiography, illustrated with her own paintings. 


The olive field 
RALPH BATES... 
The Spanish revolution and the conflict of two friends in their love of 


one girl. 
Country kitchen 
DELLA T. LUTES 
"Memories of life on a Michigan iii ie alk caiiiesd cae a 
Kitchen, —_ recipes for the good dishes that were prepared there. 
Decline and rise of the consumer 


HORACE M. KALLEN 
_ The philosophy of consumer codperation with a history of experiments. 


The big money 


JOHN DOs PASSOS 
A novel of the boom days, 1919 to 1929. 


The life of Vice-Admiral Bligh 
GEORGE MACKANESS 


A biography of the English seaman who is best known as commander of 
the Bounty. 


Sir Galahad and other rimes 
CHRISTOPHER WARD 
Literary masterpieces parodied in clever verses. 


The story of gems 
- HERBERT P. WHITLOCK 


The pictures, descriptions, histories, sin dieting mathods of teabiees alll if 
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Salaries 
Should 


Go Up... 











A RECOMMENDATION that the beginning salary 


of a library school graduate should be $162 
and that cut salaries be restored has been mag 
by the Committee on Salaries, Employment 
and Schemes of Library Service in a resoly- 


tion which reads as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Salaries 
Employment, and Schemes of Library Service 


recommends that the beginning salary of th 


college graduate with an additional year of | 
library school education be returned as soon | 


as possible to $1620, the standard formerly se | 


by the committee; and 


That the committee also recommends that 
salaries which have been cut be restored a 


soon as possible in view of the rising cost o 


living and the upward trend of salaries in} 


other professions, and that annual increments 


be resumed; and further 


That the committee recommends that every 
effort should be made to secure for librarians 
salaries equal to those received by teachers and 
members of other professions having work tt 
quiring similar educational and other qualifice 


tions. 
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SOP 
Saving through Giving 


By ARNAUD C. MARTS 


HE library was one of the earliest 
objects of private philanthropy in Amer- 
ica. Practically all the funds which were 
used to establish and maintain our libraries 
came from private philanthropy until the 
year 1848 when the first state, Massa- 
chusetts, passed an act authorizing a 
municipality to tax itself for the support 
of a free public library. 

From that time on the library was 
slowly adopted into the family of institu- 
tions partially supported by tax funds. 
This did not mean that private philan- 
thropy had no further responsibility to li- 
braries. On the contrary, philanthropy 
increased its giving to libraries along with 
the increase of tax support just as philan- 
thropy greatly enlarged its gifts to our 
colleges and universities after the Land 
Grant Act of 1865 stimulated the found- 
ing of our tax-supported state universities. 

There was a general belief on the part 
of the two generations following this land- 
grant aid, that tax-supported state univer- 
sities would preémpt the field of higher 
education and drive the voluntary college 
out of American life. There are still 
some who hold that view. 

But the event has proved otherwise. 
In 1870, at the beginning of the modern 
eta of tax-supported universities, the 
American people gave only $8,000,000 to 
all our privately endowed colleges. By 
1910, after the state universities were well 
established and very popular, the Ameri- 
can people raised their gifts to private col- 


leges to $18,000,000 in a year; by 1924 
they had raised their gifts to private col- 
leges to $117,000,000 in a year; and in 
1930, the tax-supported universities had de- 
veloped to a high degree of popularity and 
effectiveness and were the recipients of 
$133,000,000 in tax funds, yet the Ameri- 
can people in that same year gave away, 
voluntarily, to our private colleges the sum 
of $139,000,000. 

Obviously, the adoption of higher edu- 
cation into the field of tax support did not 
discourage or restrict philanthropic giving 
to the same cause. There is no reason why 
it should do so in the case of libraries, 
either. 


DaTA ON Girts NEEDED 


As a matter of fact, I presume those 
who are familiar with the figures in the 
library field could recite a parallel record 
of increased philanthropic giving to li- 
braries along with increased tax support. 
I wish financial data regarding gifts to li- 
braries could be made easily available. I 
respectfully suggest that one very impor- 
tant service which needs to be rendered 
this cause we are discussing is a periodic 
tabulation of library endowments, gifts, 
bequests, and tax appropriations to the li- 
braries of the nation, comparable to the 
biennial survey of higher education, made 
every two years by the United States Of- 
fice of Education. At present, due to this 
lack of complete data, one must approach 
discussion of this subject in something of 
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a fog as to voluntary giving to libraries to- 
day. 

Libraries in 24 states report endow- 
ments totaling about $90,000,000. Li- 
brarians in many states believe it against 
public policy to announce their endow- 
ments. There is probably a total library 
endowment of between $125,000,000 and 
$150,000,000. Probably an equal number 
of millions has been given for buildings 
and books. Libraries are the beneficiaries 
of much philanthropy, so we are discussing 
no new idea; we are considering how an 
American tradition—generous giving to 
libraries—may be perpetuated and stimu- 
lated in our day. Most of these library 
endowment and building funds have been 
given since the turn of the century. From 
1900-10, Mr. Carnegie gave $52,484,771 
to American libraries, and other donors in 
that same decade gave $35,124,295. No 
wonder the late William H. Faunce, pres- 
ident of Brown University for many years, 
said, “Libraries have become a _ happy 
American contagion from coast to coast.” 

In the two-year period, 1930-32, when 
giving was said by some to have dried up 
in America permanently, School and 
Society noted 27 gifts and bequests to li- 
braries totaling $14,500,000. 


Sicns Point To INCREASED GIVING 


The creation and maintenance of li- 
braries is of two-fold responsibility. These 
“universities of the people,” these centers 
of culture and enrichment of life for the 
great masses of American citizens, need all 
the funds that may be available to them 
through the allotment of tax money or 
through the gifts and bequests of the finer- 
grained men and women of America who 
wish their money to serve the cultural and 
spiritual values of the nation. 

Libraries would do well, during the 
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years just ahead of us, to keep their neg 
before the philanthropically and culturalh, 
minded people of the nation, for it is m 
opinion that our cultural institutions gp 
now about to enter an era of generosiy 
which will compare favorably with & 
philanthropic giving of the pre-depressig’ 
era. 

My reason for this belief is based upg 
the splendid support which our peo 
have given to our cultural institutic: 
during the past difficult years. Whe 
economic adversity set in, in 1929, a 
people’s incomes shrank and their estat: 
began to disappear, it is to their everls 
ing credit that they did not first thro 
overboard their giving to philanthropy, 
They maintained such gifts as best thy’ 
could, first curtailing their expenditur 
for luxuries and recreation to a greater &! 
gree than they did their gifts to phils 
thropy. 

Between 1929 and 1933, which regs 
tered the sharpest decline in income, tk! 
income of the American people declint 
about 50 per cent; expenditures for Pe 
sonal comfort and luxuries in that pera! 
shrank 61 per cent; expenditures for pe 
sonal recreation shrank 72 per cent, bt 
giving to our cultural, educational, cha 
acter-forming, religious, and health-givig 
voluntary agencies declined only 45 m, 
cent. 

The American people believe in the! 
values and, now that economic impron 
ment seems well under way, there is evel 
reason to think that they will resum 
their former scale of giving. Indeed, 
believe that they will assume a larg) 
scale of giving for I think I detect?! 
more social attitude, a greater responsit) 
ness to an appeal for the public good, tht 
existed before the depression. The mt 
and women who have seen their propet) 
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SAVING THROUGH GIVING 


crumble into ashes in their hands, have 
learned anew that the only abiding values 
of life are the spiritual values, and I be- 
lieve many of them are more willing, 
therefore, to invest in spiritual values 
than they were before these recent bitter 
experiences. 


A MartTER OF SELF-PROTECTION 


As a matter of plain fact, they will save 
more property values for themselves by 
giving more to spiritual enterprises. Dur- 
ing the 1920 decade, when our whole 
emphasis was upon business expansion and 
increased wealth and income, we put too 
much of our surplus income back into re- 
investment, and increased the nation’s 
productive plant beyond all need or wis- 
dom, so that ultimately it crashed of its 
own weight. President Hoover’s Com- 
mittee on Social Trends found that from 
1922 to 1930 we had increased the total 
physical production of the nation in manu- 
facturing, construction, mining, and agri- 
culture by 34 per cent, but the tragedy 
was that, after we put our savings into 
that increase of plant and the crash came, 
the nation was poorer in actual dollars and 
cents than it had been at the beginning of 
the 1920’s. 

I suggest that in the era before us we 
put more of our excess income into our 
libraries, our colleges, our churches, our 
hospitals, our youth organizations. We 
have no over-production of culture, char- 
acter, or health. The more of these 
spiritual qualities which we can produce, 
the greater will be our capacity to use and 
enjoy the material products of the nation. 

Another reason that I wish to mention 
my belief that libraries and other agencies 
needing philanthropic gifts may experi- 
ence greater generosity during the years 
ahead is that our people have a greater 
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social consciousness than they ever had 
before. More people today are saying 
“not mine for me, but ours for us,” and 
this spirit is essential for philanthropic 
giving. A large bank account is not the 
only thing that produces a large gift. 
Many of our wealthiest people in the past 
have given practically nothing for the 
public good. Income taxpayers in 1929 
deducted only 1.9 per cent for gifts in- 
stead of the 15 per cent permitted. 

Two things are essential to a large gift 
—a large bank account and a large sympa- 
thy for the public good. I believe, while 
bank accounts are smaller than they once 
were that hearts are larger, and in the 
years just ahead of us libraries will do well 
to make their case for increased philan- 
thropic support before the American peo- 
ple who are more socially minded and 
more responsive to such appeals than they 
ever were before. 


SoME REcENT GiFTs TO EDUCATION 


It may be pertinent in this connection 
to consider for a moment some of the 
gifts to education actually being made 
now. 

Charles Howard Warren, once general 
manager of the Great Northern Railroad 
and treasurer of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company at the time of his retire- 
ment in 1925, died November 29, 1935, 
and left his residuary estate, estimated to 
be worth about $1,000,000 to Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Johns Hopkins University, under the 
terms of the will of Albert Marburg, a 
Baltimore tobacco magnate, receives a gift 
of $900,000. 

In December, 1935, an $85,000 fund to 
establish the “Max Pam Professorship of 
Comparative Law” was turned over to the 
University of Chicago by the trustees for 
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the estate of Mr. Pam, Chicago corpora- 
tion lawyer, who died in 1925. This fund 
was part of the $350,000 which Mr. Pam 
set aside for educational and philanthropic 
purposes. 

President E. B. Dean has announced the 
recent gift of $525,000 to the permanent 
endowment funds of Doane College. The 
gift comes from the estate of Charles Bos- 
well, of Hartford, Connecticut, and the 
income is made available at once. Later 
approximately $100,000 is expected to be 
added to the original gift. 

In December, Harvard University an- 
nounced the gift of $2,000,000 for the 
establishment of a graduate school of pub- 
lic administration. The gift was made by 
Lucius N. Littauer, New York City glove 
manufacturer. 

In the same month, Thomas W. La- 
mont, a graduate of Harvard in 1892, who 
is a former Harvard overseer and a trus- 
tee of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, announced his 
gift of $500,000 to the fund to establish 
university professorships and to provide 
national scholarships for students of special 
promise. 

Another bequest to Harvard University 
was announced in February by the filing 
of the will of Mrs. Agnes Wahl Nieman, 
widow of the founder of the Milwaukee 
Journal. Lawyers estimated the total be- 
quest at more than $1,000,000. 

Dr. George Carroll Smith of Brookline, 
Massachusetts, by his will filed in Febru- 
ary, left in trust $100,000 to Bates Col- 
lege, Maine, for the erection of a 
dormitory. 

On February 18, Vassar College an- 
nounced gifts to the amount of nearly 
$263,000. This includes $160,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation to establish a 
library endowment fund, and $55,000 


from the estate of James M. Drak 
father of the late Professor Durant Drak 
to establish the Durant Drake Scholy. 
ship. 

Princeton University reported gifts dy. 
ing the academic year which ended lg 
June totaling $569,104. The benefactiog 
were $179,120 larger than those of th 
preceding year. 

The University of Michigan in Decep,. 
ber received an additional gift ¢ 
$1,500,000 from the Horace H. Rackhan| 
and Mary A. Rackham Fund of Detroit 
The original Rackham gift of $5,000,0m 
to the university was announced in Se 
tember. It was specified by the fund) 
trustees that only $1,000,000 of th! 
$5,000,000 was to be spent for land ani’ 
building. 

Northwestern University receives a git 
of $7,000,000 by the will of Roger Deer 
ing, who died February 2 at Albuquerqu, 
New Mexico. 

Frank G. Thomson, who graduate | 
from Harvard in 1897 and gave $175,000 | 
in 1900 to found a bureau of municipd 
research and to endow a course in munic:! 
pal government, announced in Januay 
at a dinner of the Harvard Club of Phils 
delphia that he was the beneficiary of 1 
trust fund for the university of $750,00 
with power of appointment. The gifts 
to go to the department of government #! 
Harvard. 

In January, DePauw University tt} 
ceived a check for $35,374, representing | 
the bulk of a bequest of the late Elmer C. 
Whitted, Denver attorney, who was i 
graduate of DePauw University. Th’ 


t 


amount was added to the endowment fund. 
Western Union College, Iowa, has tt | 


cently received $60,000 to add to its e 


dowment fund, from Fred L. Maytag | 


manufacturer, Newton, Iowa. 
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SAVING THROUGH GIVING 


Ways To ENcourAGE Lisrary GIFTS 


What are the practical ways by which 
you can make this case for large gifts and 
bequests to libraries? 


1. Appoint a committee of your trustees 
on voluntary gifts and bequests. Enlarge it 
to include trust officers, lawyers, and other 
community leaders. 

2. Prepare a list of persons in your com- 
munity who are able to make a gift or be- 
quest and keep that list active. 

3. Prepare an attractive booklet which 
sets forth the needs which the library has 
for capital gifts and bequests. Make this a 
warm blooded document, not the sort that 
might have come from your rare edition 
shelf. Perhaps the A. L. A. would prepare 
a standardized copy and format which you 
could revise for your local use. 

4. Send such a booklet once a year to 
the list suggested above, in the name of your 
trustee committee. 

5. Mention the A. L. A.’s need for capi- 
tal gifts and bequests also. 

6. Perhaps arrange a dinner or social 
occasion once a year which one of your 
trustees will give to the above list, to warm 
up their contacts with the library. Have 
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no financial appeal at all—just a cultivation 
affair. 

7. And why not—once in a generation— 
have a public campaign for subscriptions for 
a specific capital need—such as a new build- 
ing, a new section, or endowment for a new 
service you desire to render the community ? 
The institution which now and then gets its 
appeal before the public in this organized 
fashion, reaps far more than the immediate 
cash returns. If well done, these public 
campaigns bring forth fruit many years later 
in voluntary gifts and bequests from quite 
unanticipated sources. 


The former Prince of Wales—now 
King Edward VIII of England—is 
credited with this bit of rhymed advice 
on publicity methods: 


He who whimpers down a well 

About the goods he has to sell 

Will never reap the golden dollars 

Like him who shows them round and hollers. 


Is large giving a thing of the past? 
Nonsense—no. Are smaller gifts indi- 
cated? Perhaps, but in addition to, rather 
than in place of, large ones. 


A MiLuion DoLiarR OpporTUNITY 


Attention of Bulletin readers is called to the contest now running in the Atlantic 
Monthly (July issue, facing page 128), entitled “I Have a Million Dollars to Leave.” 
A prize of $1,000 is offered for a paper of not more than a thousand words containing 
the best suggestion or plan for the disposal of a million dollar gift—the actual, not hypo- 
thetical, problem of a wealthy Atlantic reader. Has any librarian or library trustee a 


suggestion ? 
1936. 


If so, it should be offered promptly. 


The contest closes September 15, 
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The School Library and the State 


By EUGENE S. LAWLER 


N PIONEER days it was necessary to 
keep school with a minimum of printed 
material. Later on even when it was 
possible to obtain books with facility, 
elementary schools and high schools did 
not build up libraries because it was con- 
sidered of doubtful value for a pupil to 
take time from the textbooks which con- 
stituted the real course of study. This 
is doubtless the case in some schools even 
now, but in all good schools there is an 
increasing emphasis upon the school li- 
brary and wide reading. If the school is 
conservative and has a fixed formal course 
of study, a large amount of reading to gain 
breadth of view is prescribed. If it is a 
“progressive” school, the more flexible its 
curriculum the more necessary a good 
library becomes. 

The attitude of the modern school man 
toward the school library is well presented 
by Engelhardt when he says, ““The school 
library has arrived as an organization unit 
around which rotates much of the work 
carried on in the schools. ... The modern 
teacher no longer depends solely on one 
textbook; and the curriculums of the 
schools make increasing demands upon the 
printed, the visual, and the display ma- 
terials.’ 

Morgan has also expressed the faith of 
the school man in the school library: 
**. . . school library service means for the 
child a new world of spiritual and in- 

1 Engelhardt, Fred. Public school organization and 


administration. Chicago, Ginn and Company, 1931. 
Pp. 403. 


tellectual adventure. It means for the 
teacher untold increase in resources anj 
power. It means for the school a ney 
atmosphere of learning, a new vision ¢ 
things intellectual, and a unifying fore 
of the highest significance. It means for 
the home new elements of common interes 
and the revival of reading aloud. | 
means for the public library a growing | 
clientele of intelligent patrons. 


It means | 
for democracy increasing vigor and sec: | 
rity.””? 


EssENTIAL IN ANY SCHOOL : 

Since good library service is essential | 
for the proper functioning of any schod | 
it should be made available in all the con- 
munities of the state rather than ina | 
favored few, for one of the best established 
principles underlying our governmental | 
system is that adequate educational oppor: | 
tunity must be provided for all children 
Whether the issue be viewed from the 
standpoint of the pupil who is entitled to | 
an opportunity to appropriate the common 
social heritage and to achieve the greatest | 
development of which he is capable, or of 
society for whose well-being it is necessary | 
that the oncoming generation be equipped | 
with the best possible training, one of the 
most obvious and pressing responsibilities | 
of the modern democratic state is tht | 
proper education of the young. 

In spite of the self-evident justice of 
the demand for adequate educational op | 


2 Morgan, Joy Elmer. “The School Library Move 
ment.” Library Journal 54:107-09, February 1, 19% 
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THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AND THE STATE 


portunities for all children, and in spite 
of ringing declarations in the various con- 
stitutions, such as the one in the Illinois 
constitution that “the legislature shall 
establish and maintain a uniform and 
eficient system of public schools open to 
all children between the ages of 5 and 
21,” it is a well known fact that the 
educational opportunities afforded boys 
and girls over large areas of the country 
are pitifully meager. No phase of educa- 
tional service shows this inadequacy more 
apparent than in that of library service. 
There are many schools which have not 
even a pretense of a library; in many oth- 
ers the sole evidence of a library is a 
collection of old, dirty volumes on a shelf 
in some dark corner. In other schools 
where there is a fair number of books 
they are unclassified, unkempt, and poorly 
selected. These conditions are but reflec- 
tions of the low educational status of these 
schools. As an illustration of the condi- 
tions in some schools there is the example 
of the one-room school in which the chil- 
dren wore out an encyclopedia the first 
year because they were so hungry for 
something to read and had nothing else. 

This inadequate school library service 
is one aspect of the difficulty besetting the 
whole educational system. When the 
causes of this failure to provide adequate 
library service are analyzed, it will be 
found that there are at least four. One 
is that large sections of the population 
have not become acquainted with the re- 
cent developments in education, and are 
satisfied with the sort of school which 
they attended. They did not have the 
benefit of school library service when 
they were in school and hence do not 
realize what their own children are miss- 
ing. Another cause is the lack of vigorous 
and stimulating leadership from the state 
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department of education in this area. 
Only ten states have one or more super- 
visors devoting their entire time to library 
work, which is far less emphasis than the 
importance of an educational activity, 
which should touch every pupil, would 
justify. 


SMALL Units A HANDICAP 


Another cause is the small size of the 
local units for school administration. 
The most numerous type of school district 
is that employing only one teacher. In 
such districts there is a lack of educational 
leadership because there is no opportunity 
to employ a highly trained educational 
personnel to lead the way in introducing 
improvements in the program. Further- 
more, the professional personnel required 
to supply library service is unavailable. 
It is only when the total number of pupils 
in a district becomes great enough to 
justify the employment of the services of 
at least one person who has the qualifica- 
tions required to administer a library and 
to advise pupils and teachers that it is 
possible for the school system to supply 
adequate library service. The provision 
of proper library service is one of the most 
important reasons why students of 
educational administration are in full 
agreement that the most important im- 
provement in the organization of schools is 
an increase in the size of the local adminis- 
trative units up to a point where library 
service, and other components of a modern 
educational program, can be supplied on 
an economical basis. If the present small 
units cannot be induced to merge into 
larger units, it will be necessary for them 
to obtain library service from some other 
source, such as a county library. A fourth 
potent cause for paucity of educational 
services of all sorts, including library serv- 
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ice, is a lack of resources. Many districts 
are unable to provide even minimum 
educational advantages because of a lack 
of taxable valuation within their borders, 
and they do not receive enough aid from 
the state to remove their disability. In 
all but three or four states the amount of 
state aid allocated directly to libraries is 
so small as to be almost invisible. 

As a result of the lack of necessary 
information on the part of the population 
generally, the lack of active leadership on 
behalf of libraries in the state departments, 
the incapacity of the great majority of dis- 
tricts to furnish satisfactory library service 
because of their small size, and the in- 
finitesimal amount of state aid devoted to 
school libraries, great areas of the country 
are without adequate school library service. 
To correct this condition school libraries, 
along with other educational services, must 
be improved through a program of educa- 
tional reorganization and refinancing. 


STATE LEADERSHIP NEEDED 


In order to put school library service on 
a proper basis there should be some state 
body which is empowered to look after 
it. This body should be prominent 
enough and of a type to make its pro- 
nouncements respected. A list of its du- 
ties, based upon the list of activities which 
Koos? found performed by state library 
bodies, would include the following heads: 

1. It should issue information concern- 
ing the use and value of school libraries, 
and libraries in general, which would keep 
them in the public mind, and should serve 
as a clearing house for information in 
regard to the promotion, establishment, 


® Koos, F. H. "ongg participation in public school 
library service. New York, eeen of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927.  p. 
81-82. 
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maintenance, and management of public 
school libraries. 

2. It should also promote codperaticg | 
between schools and public libraries fy 
school service. 

3- It should have the responsibilty ¢| 
approving school libraries for accredjt | 
ment, approval, standardization of schook | 
the receipt of state school and libray | 
financial aid. 

4. It should construct school Libeal 
standards. 

5. It should compile school library book 
lists. 

6. It should provide assistance, wher | 
needed, to school systems in book selection, | 
accessioning, classification, and cataloging | 

7. It should provide assistance in i | 
brary suite planning and the selection o | 
equipment. 

8. It should assist in the training | 
librarians by means of codperation with 
normal schools, colleges, universities and 
through summer school and institute in- 
struction. 

g. It should provide standards fa! 
qualification for school librarian certifics | 
tion and employment. 

10. It should give assistance to schools 
in the instruction of pupils in the use d 
“— and libraries. 

. It should gather and report schoal | 
seeles statistics. 
12. It should provide for special . 
services which can be rendered by a large | 
central library, but not by local school | 
libraries, such as traveling package li | 
braries on special school subjects. 

An inspection of these duties shows that 
they can probably be performed best | 
the body having responsibility for th | 
educational system as a whole, the statt 
department of education. A library divi | 
sion of the state department would have 
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an entrée to the schools and an oppor- 
tunity to codrdinate the work of the li- 
braries with the other features of the 
educational program, such as would be 
impossible for any other organization. 
When it is considered that all libraries 
are educational in nature, and that the 
recommendation of the political scientist 
is toward the simplification of the govern- 
mental structure and the reduction of the 
number of different governing boards, the 
most reasonable conclusion seems to 
be that all the contacts of the state, 
both public library and school, should 
be through the state department of 
education. 


A PossinL—E DIsADVANTAGE 


The only disadvantages that might be 
incurred by following the foregoing 
recommendation would be that the library 
division of the state department might not 
have as much prestige as an independent 
library board, and the state department 
might submerge the library work in other 
interests. However, the work of which 
lay boards—whether library boards or 
state boards of education—have charge is 
not done by the lay members but by the 
professional staff employed. If a state 
board is set up so as to employ a profes- 
sional staff of sufficient size to care ade- 
quately for the state contacts with li- 
braries that staff would be too important 
to be obscured. Furthermore the concen- 
tration of all the library activities in one 
staff would tend to give library work 
greater prominence than would be the 
case if it were divided between two separ- 
ate staffs. Also, experience has shown 
that library service as a whole enjoys at 
least as favorable a status in such a state 
as New York, where all the state contacts 
with libraries are under the aegis of the 
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state educational governing body, as in 
other states where this is not the case. 

There must be some form of admini- 
strative reorganization if a large portion 
of the population, particularly large por- 
tions of that population living in rural 
territory, is to obtain satisfactory school 
library service. It is obviously impos- 
sible for small districts employing one or 
two teachers and enrolling a few pupils 
to provide satisfactory school library 
service. 

On first thought it seems that the 
schools of such districts should obtain 
library service from a county library, or 
some other large unit, which would indi- 
cate the formation of a new overlying 
organization for the purpose of supplying 
library service to such districts. But 
there are also other services, such as medi- 
cal inspection and supervision of transpor- 
tation for children, which cannot be 
efficiently performed by small units, and if 
the logic of forming a separate organiza- 
tion for each of these services were fol- 
lowed, the complexity of the local 
organization would be enormously in- 
creased. Hence the general judgment of 
writers in the field of educational organ- 
ization is that the smaller school districts 
should consolidate into districts that are 
large enough to furnish all the services 
necessary to an adequate school program, 
and if this is impossible, some one inter- 
mediate organization between the local 
district and the state, such as the county 
school unit, should be formed to supply 
the services which the small district cannot 
hope to furnish at reasonable cost or rea- 
sonably well. Where a good county li- 
brary, or a county health department, 
already exists, a contract with such a 
unit for service would probably be pref- 
erable to setting up a new system. 
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INCREASE EXPECTED IN STATE SUPPORT 


It has been noted that, except in one or 
two states, the amount of support granted 
by the state for school libraries is now 
negligible. As the states enter more seri- 
ously into the business of guaranteeing 
that all children have an adequate educa- 
tional opportunity, there will be greater 
emphasis upon reorganization of those 
local units which are at present too small 
to supply educational services efficiently 
and an increase in state support of educa- 
tion in those districts which are less able 
to support a satisfactory program of edu- 
cation. As local school administrative 
units become larger and enjoy the services 
of larger and better trained administrative 
staffs, the support and quality of school 
library service can be counted upon to im- 
prove. However, it is entirely reasonable 
to urge that library service at least of as 
high a level as that of the minimum gen- 
eral educational program guaranteed to 
all pupils be recognized as an integral part 
of that program, and that it be supported 
upon that basis. At the present time it is 
customary for the state to require that 
teachers be duly certificated, that a school 
term of at least the required length be 
maintained, and that buildings be safe 
and sanitary. If to such elementary and 
objective requirements as these there could 
be added the requirement that each school 
maintain a well chosen and well ordered 
library of a size suitable for the number 
of its pupils, and expend a suitable amount 
per pupil upon its library, progress would 
be hastened. Furthermore, such a re- 
quirement would concern the externa 
rather than the interna of school affairs, 
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the circumstances and setting of the ed 
cational process rather than the proce 
itself, and hence would not be as obje, 
tionable as requirements concerning th 
curriculum and other internal affairs ¢ 
the school. 

If school library service is to occupy 
the place it should in the immediate f, 
ture, the least that can be expected fron 
the state includes: 

1. Some state agency, probably a diy; 
sion in the state department of education 
to encourage and to advise local schod 
districts in the establishment, operation 
and maintenance of school libraries, ani 
teachers in the instruction of pupils wit 
regard to the use of libraries. 

2. Provision for the certification ¢ 
school librarians so as to insure profes. 
sional competence in school libraries. 

3. The promulgation of reasonable 
standards for library service in elementan 
and secondary schools. 

4. Some form of educational reorgani 
zation which will insure local educationd 
administrative units capable of supplying 
school library service on an economical ani 
efficient basis. 





5. The maintenance of properly staffed | 


and equipped demonstration school |i} - 


braries in all teacher-training agencies. 

The evidence seems to indicate that in 
almost any state there should be more thar | 
enough to occupy a full-time person in th 
library work of the state education de 
partment. If such departments are de 
signed for service there is scarcely 
any field which can be cultivated to} 
greater profit than that of school library 
service. 
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Librarians As Leaders in Adult 


Education 


By MIRIAM D. TOMPKINS 


MI, TEMERITY in seeming to 


designate librarians as “leaders” in adult 
education might well be considered as evi- 
dence of an extremely naive or absurdly 
overconfident attitude on my part. May 
I therefore hasten to say that my title is 
not intended as a description of an accom- 
plished fact but merely as a suggestion of 
future possibility. The question of library 
leadership is constantly recurring in our 
conferences and in our periodical literature. 
We express regret at the failure of other 
adult educators to recognize our services 
adequately and we comment rather wist- 
fully on the possible loss of our hypothetical 
prestige. But have librarians ever really 
been leaders in adult education or have we 
confused a certain priority in the field with 
I believe the latter 
to be the case. There are here and there 
among us forceful and discerning individ- 
uals whose influence is widespread and ef- 
fective. The majority of us, however, 
despite earnest and unselfish endeavor, have 
failed to win much recognition, especi- 
ally from those outside our own profes- 
sion. The library still continues to be con- 
sidered by many as a passive institution— 
a depository of books on which to draw, 
the initiative for doing so originating 
chiefly from without the library. 

It is my firm conviction, however, that 
we have a definite obligation to assume 
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a position of leadership. I base this state- 
ment on my belief, shared by many others, 
I am sure, that the library’s contribution, 
both as to materials (reading matter) and 
method (informality with emphasis on the 
needs and interests of the individual) is 
fundamental to all real adult education. 
The library’s strategic position as a non- 
partisan, non-profit-making public institu- 
tion designed to serve all sorts and 
conditions of men and women strengthens 
this presumption. But it will be impossi- 
ble for us to attain the distinction of lead- 
ership unless we are able to meet positively 
and adequately the challenge of the present 
situation. 

The purpose of this discussion is to in- 
quire what our accomplishments in adult 
education, if any, have been to date; to 
question why we have not done more; and 
to suggest some possibilities for develop- 
ment in the immediate future. 

What are some of our positive gains? 

Adult education is now generally recog- 
nized, both within and without the library 
profession, as a legitimate library func- 
tion. This seems particularly noteworthy 
if we think back to 1923-24 when atten- 
tion was first directed toward adult educa- 
tion as such. The library has now proved 
its practical usefulness to other adult edu- 
cation agencies in supplying necessary 
reading material and in giving individual 
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reading guidance. Its own function in de- 
veloping reading interest and improving 
reading taste is generally conceded. 

Another forward step is indicated by 
what Miss Eastman so aptly terms “the 
emergence of the reader.” We now recog- 
nize his importance as equal to that of 
books and are definitely trying to find out 
who he is, what he wants, and why he 
wants it. We have also gained a much 
greater appreciation of the inherent dignity 
of every request for assistance, recognizing 
an obligation to help readers articulate 
their vague, partially formed interests. 

We have developed a skeptical attitude 
toward our book selection policies, and now 
regard reading interest as of paramount 
importance. We ask, “What subject do 
readers want to read about? What books 
will satisfy these interests?” rather than 
“What books from the publishers’ lists shall 
we give them to read?” Librarians are 
thus evolving a philosophy of book selec- 
tion which will ultimately affect library 
service profoundly. 

There is a notable lessening of the senti- 
mental approach in our efforts, without a 
corresponding loss of human sympathy. 
We are learning to deal with situations 
with greater professional dignity. 

And, finally, we have a sense of dissatis- 
faction with our present accomplishments ; 
a keen realization of need and a frank 
recognition of our inability to cope with 
it adequately. This is our greatest gain, 
as it means we are now receptive to new 
ideas, hospitable to suggestions, and willing 
to experiment. It places us in a position 
to do our best and most constructive think- 
ing. 

With these positive gains to our credit, 
why have we not done more? 

The first and most important reason is 
that the meaning and objectives of adult 
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education are not clearly and definitely 
visualized by the rank and file of librarians 
(or, may I add, sotto voce, by some of the 
leaders!) Adult education is still too gen. 
erally regarded as an innovation, as 4 
service to an underprivileged group only, 
rather than as a reinterpretation and 
logical extension of the library’s prime 
functions. 

We have failed to develop and extend 
our adult education services sufficiently, 
The meagerness of our accomplishment is 
apparent when measured against the 
amount to be done. These shortcomings 
can probably be attributed to a personnel 
inadequate both in training and in nun- 
bers; limited equipment; and procedures 
which are too rigidly fixed. We are in- 
hibited by the traditional pattern of the 
library. 

As a result we have failed to win ade- 
quate codperation from other educational 
agencies. Our virtual omission from Re- 
cent social trends is but one of many 
evidences of this lack of recognition, which 
also can undoubtedly be ascribed to our 
own confusion as to the nature of the li- 
brary’s unique functions and specific con- 
tributions. 


Wuat Are SoME OF THE THINGS THAT 
WE Can Do? 


A realistic approach is a first essential in 
making any constructive plans. Our sug- 
gestions must be within the realm of pos 
sibility as we probably cannot expect any 
immediate extension of staffs or equipment. 
The question is, “How can we make the 
most of what is now available?” Our sug: 
gestions must also be quite tentative. 
Flexibility and a readiness to modify plans 
whenever desirable are prime requisites. 
The avoidance of standardization is e& 
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sential. Adult education services should 
be administered quite differently in dif- 
ferent localities; our procedures should 
be as varied as our country is varied. 

A three-fold program is indicated, di- 
rected toward: 

1. Improving our professional person- 
nel 

2. Increasing the amount of our adult 
education service 

3. Bettering the quality of our educa- 
tional service 


INSTITUTES ADVOCATED 


To promote the reéducation of our 
present personnel, library institutes simi- 
lar to those held annually in New York 
State would be most useful. These in- 
stitutes should be under the direction of 
persons experienced in adult education. 
Librarians attending them should be en- 
couraged to formulate practical plans for 
the promotion of adult education in their 
own communities, and should be given the 
benefit of supervision and follow-up serv- 
ice throughout the year. 

Series of popular articles describing suc- 
cessful ventures in adult education would 
be another means of spreading a knowledge 
of the meaning and purposes. Greater 
eficiency should result from this con- 
stant sharing of ideas and pooling of ex- 
periences. 

Among the ideas which we should stress 
at these institutes is, first, the necessity for 
replacing the prevailing notion that a read- 
ets’ adviser’s desk constitutes adult educa- 
tion by the realization that responsibility 
for reading guidance rests with the entire 
professional staff. Second, we should em- 
phasize the necessity for basing plans for 
adult education service on an understand- 
ing of the distinguishing characteristics of 
the community, on the need for viewing it 
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as a whole and not as it is only partially 
represented by the comparatively few in- 
dividuals able to consult the readers’ ad- 
viser. We should give a clear realization 
that a positive attitude of mind toward 
the importance of adult education, from 
the chief librarian down, is the sine qua 
non of all adult education. It is vastly 
more important than added equipment. 
Finally, we should stress the importance, 
too long neglected, of utilizing completely 
the enthusiasm and special abilities of all 
members of the professional staff. 

In training our future personnel we 
should begin by modifying the curriculums 
of training agencies so as to identify all 
library functions with their corresponding 
social implications. Professional tools 
should be considered only as a means to 
a clearly recognized end—significant edu- 
cative service. Separate formal adult edu- 
cation courses are not desirable; instead 
the idea of adult education should permeate 
all relevant courses. Students should be 
encouraged to formulate a philosophy of 
librarianship as the lack of such a phi- 
losophy is responsible for our current con- 
fusion as to the scope and character of the 
library’s function in the contemporary so- 
cial situation. We should make a definite 
effort to attract to the library profession 
specialists from the various subject fields 
such as psychologists, sociologists, special- 
ists in music, historians, and provide 
short intensive courses designed to give 
them essential techniques. Opportunity 
should be given for graduates of training 
agencies to learn on the job. It is the re- 
sponsibility of executives to see that the 
work of new subordinates is not confined 
to routines, but that they are given plenty 
of first-hand contacts with the service 
aspects of librarianship. Only in this way 
can the profession expect to attract and re- 
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tain workers with the intellectual capacity 
and imagination we seek. 

Our efforts in increasing the amount of 
adult education service should be directed 
first toward giving more effective service 
to the casual reader, and second toward at- 
tracting potential readers from among the 
large number of non-readers. Many non- 
readers will never become readers, but we 
never know which of them will, and the 
services of the library should be subject 
to constant modification according to the 
needs of potential readers. 


STAFF SHOULD BE SELECTED WITH 
REFERENCE TO COMMUNITY 
NEEDS 


Spreading responsibility for reading 
guidance throughout the staff, as suggested 
before, is one of the most effective means 
of increasing the amount of educational 
service. Its results should be equally bene- 
ficial to readers and to staff. Staff speciali- 
zation would provide varied talents to meet 
varied needs. I share the rapidly growing 
belief that members of the staff should be 
selected with reference to community needs 
just as books are now selected for that 
purpose. The book collection should be 
built to exploit current popular interest. 
This means a heavier duplication of popu- 
lar books having an educational value, the 
development of central depositories of basic 
books to satisfy occasional demands, and 
the extension of our system of interlibrary 
loans. Dr. Joeckel discusses some of these 
possibilities in an article appearing in the 
July issue of the Library Quarterly. 

We need a larger number of attractive 
and informal reading rooms, containing the 
books found most useful and popular in 
adult education. The collections in these 
rooms should be subject to constant change 
as interest and needs shift. Librarians 
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capable of giving expert reading guidang | 


should be easily accessible. 
We should have an annotated Catalog 
of the books shelved in such a room. This 


will provide definite means for self help, | 
The cards in this catalog should contain | 
a simple entry only: author, title, pub. | 
lisher, date, and a brief note indicating | 


clearly what each book is about, how the 
subject is treated, and the degree of read. 


ing difficulty it represents. Tactful word. | 
ing is essential. In addition the following | 


is of the utmost importance. The same 
catalog should also contain cards, filed al- 
phabetically by subject, giving full in 
formation about local classes such as music, 
economics, automobiles, mechanics, short 
story writing, chemistry. Thus readers go- 
ing to the catalog for reading suggestions 
will discover opportunities for classes in 
the field in which they are interested. The 
preparation of such a catalog presents many 
difficulties; it is not an impossible under- 
taking. 

We must make a continual effort to 
build up the collection “readable books.” 
The present supply is of course inadequate, 
almost non-existent ; it is necessary for us to 
look to the future for the production of 
material. Members of the staff should 


have, however, a thorough knowledge of | 


qualities making for readability and should 
be constantly appraising new materials for 
readability and noting readers’ reactions. 

Constant extension of group contacts iy, 
The entire profes- 
sional staff should, however, be utilized ac- 
cording to their special interest and abil 
ties. Thus, some members of the staff will 


of course, important. 


work with labor groups, others with Y.M. | 


and Y.W.C.A. classes, women’s clubs, in- 
dustrial groups, etc. We should continue 
to encourage the formation of study clubs 
and discussion groups meeting within and 
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without the library, and should make use 
of lay leadership as much as possible. 
Through it we can give wider, more di- 
yersified service and can develop in these 
leaders a keen appreciation and understand- 
ing of the library’s functions and contribu- 
tions. The value of lay leadership has been 
definitely shown in the work of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Extension System. 


Non-Book MATERIALS SHOULD 
Be More Usep 


We should make greater use of non- 
book materials: pamphlets, records, films, 
radio, etc. We have not yet explored the 
full possibilities of pamphlets. They 
should be easily accessible, widely displayed, 
and permitted to circulate. We should ex- 
plore the possibility of a listeners’ room 
where educational broadcasts could be fol- 
lowed by group discussions. Relevant 
books should be immediately accessible. 
We should have more rooms equipped with 
phonograph and records such as are found 
in the Springfield library, the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library and the Fifty-eighth Street 
Branch Library in New York. We should 
exploit new developments to the full as they 
occur. Are there not interesting possibili- 
ties for using the Talking Book for in- 
efficient readers as well as for the visually 
handicapped ? 

Both the casual and the serious reader 
will benefit from the distribution of re- 
sponsibility for reading guidance through- 
out the staff: the casual reader by more 
satisfactory contacts with the staff as a 
whole; the serious reader by the lessening 
of pressure on the chief readers’ adviser 
who is thus able to give more attention 
to the really earnest students—those will- 
ing to subject themselves to the discipline 
of genuine study. Follow-up work which 
isso highly desirable also becomes possible. 
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With emphasis upon subject specializa- 
tion by the staff we would have greatly 
improved service. Only larger libraries 
can employ specialists in the literature of 
various important subjects. But all li- 
braries can utilize to the full the special 
interests of its staff members. Selection 
of staff should always be made with a view 
to needed specialization. Adjustments be- 
tween the chief readers’ adviser and de- 
partment heads can be made and will in- 
crease the efficiency of both. 

There is a definite need for the stand- 
ardization of readers’ advisers’ records. 
We must get away from the random ob- 
servations of untrained observers and in- 
terviewers. Certain fundamental data are 
essential. We should record recurrent 
facts and sequences in a particular form, 
making it possible for us to generalize and 
to obtain much needed information about 
readers and reading interest. Both Miss 
Winslow and Miss Flexner have made sug- 
gestions for record forms. Standardization 
of information does not necessarily mean 
the elimination of the human element as 
many fear and it does make possible 
effective codperation with research work- 
ers. 

It would be very desirable to include a 
research worker as a member of the staff of 
every large library whose function it would 
be to organize the keeping of records and 
the interpretation of these records. Re- 
search could be combined with effective 
publicity. 

There are changes in buildings which 
would be desirable to promote informality 
and accessibility of books, but such 
changes are not feasible for most libraries 
now. We must work with our present 
facilities. The ideal library which most of 
us would like to become a reality has been 
entertainingly described by Mr. Angus 
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Snead MacDonald in an article in the Li- 
brary Journal. 

What we most need is not better build- 
ings, more books, larger staffs, important 
though these are, but the ability for all of 
us to visualize the library’s functions and 
to devise effective methods of fulfilling 
these functions, combined with a willing- 


ness to modify our procedures as ting 
passes, conditions change, and newer Op. 
portunities appear. If we have this cley 
vision and the conviction of the importang 
of the library’s contribution to adult edy. 


cation, need we trouble ourselves with | 


the problem of leadership or its pp 
cognition? 
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Introducing Children to Their City 


HE story of San Antonio for one 
hundred years is told for the school chil- 
dren of that city in a booklet entitled, 4n 
introduction to our San Antonio de Bexar, 
written by Mrs. Leah Carter Johnston, 
children’s librarian in the public library, 
for the Librarians’ Council of the San 
Antonio Public Library, in observance of 
the council’s first anniversary. 

The booklet was based on a practical 
experience. The council’s first program 
covered a study of the San Antonio Public 
Library’s relationship with its city’s insti- 
tutions and heritage. The program pro- 
duced a mass of information gathered from 
many sources, much of which was original 
matter. Facing a centennial celebration 
and an educational movement to use the oc- 
casion to foster a sense of civic responsi- 
bility among the children of San Antonio, 
the library found itself unable to give 
adequate information published 
materials. ‘There were histories of early 
San Antonio written in simple language, 
but the story of the city’s growth from 
1836 to 1936 had not been developed. 
Therefore, the Librarians’ Council under- 
took to present these needed facts selected 


from 


1MacDonald, A. S. “Library of the Future.’ 
Library Journal 58:971-75, December 1-15, 1933. 


from their findings, and Mrs. Johnston, 
because of her skill as a story teller, wa 
chosen their medium for narrating them, 

Minnie Bardenwerper Cameron, refer- 
ence librarian at San Antonio, who worked 
with Mrs. Johnston in assembling ma 
terials for the booklet, writes: 


The book attempts to paint the picture 
of the San Antonio of today and at the same 
time to trace its institutions to their roots 
in the past. Informally arranged, it contain 
a brief historical sketch, a description of 
missions and churches, city government, 
population, climate and health, water supply, 
streets, schools, public library, newspapers, 
museum, transportation, industries, archi- 
tecture and public buildings, parks and 
playgrounds, theaters, drama and musi, 
and many other features. 

Mrs. Johnston considered two objectives 
in the preparation of this work. The first 
was to regard the challenges presented to the 
school children in their social studies of theit 
city. The second was to present the his 
torical sketch as briefly as possible without 
disturbing the continuity of its culturd 
development. 


For a copy of the booklet, write the Li 
brarians’ Council, Public Library, $a 
Antonio, Texas. Price, 50 cents. 


Jessie Gay VAN CLEVE 
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The Menace of Mediocrity 


By ESTHER JOHNSTON 


F A fifteen-minute paper were allowed 
the extravagance of a dedication, this 
would be dedicated to the idea that the so- 
called average person is not average all of 
the time. ‘The hours when he is seeking 
something beyond the commonplace are 
often those when librarians encounter him. 
We do him a dis-service and we are no 
credit to ourselves if we meet his desire 
for distinction with an offer of the 
mediocre. 

Mediocrity is not a condition that any- 
one intentionally embraces. It is a state 
of being, acquired almost imperceptibly by 
the easy gradual acceptance of obvious 
standards. And therein lies its menace. 
The gadgets of modern life offer no pan- 
acea for mediocrity and will but contribute 
to it unless they are kept unobtrusive and 
subordinate. The most brilliant and 
civilized periods, when distinction of per- 
sonality flowered, were in no way de- 
pendent upon comfortable devices. As 
Clive Bell reminds us, civilization and 
comfort are by no means synonymous. 
The drawing-rooms of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were without all of the gadgets, and 
most of the comforts, but the arts and 
graces far outstripped those of our day. 
Modern inventions contribute vastly to 
twentieth-century convenience but inven- 
tions cannot create the sparkle of conver- 
sation and the distinction of personalities 
such as flowered in the relatively comfort- 
less eighteenth century. For the electric 
light falls upon the page of the Daily 


Mirror as glowingly as upon the New 
York Times. Central heating makes life 
more tolerable for the dullest household as 
well as for the most spirited. Common- 
place books may be as speedily charged by 
new methods as distinguished books. 

In the lending of books, processes have 
been devised—techniques that will no 
doubt be improved but that are sufficiently 
developed for a smooth and orderly pro- 
cedure. To a considerable extent the 
librarian has been released so that he may 
devote less attention to mechanics and more 
to the humanities. The distinction that 
should permeate a world of books, the 
humanity that should flourish there, are 
not contrived nor even much contributed 
to by basic English and charging machines, 
intelligence tests and questionnaires. These 
are useful servants in a lending depart- 
ment and they are secondary. It would 
be ungrateful not to recognize the ultimate 
value of many studies and experiments 
that are being made, but the originality of 
the librarian in the lending department 
manifests itself not through processes but 
through books and people. 

Librarians live in a field that needs a 
diversity of talents, in a climate that should 
encourage every grace of mind. It is a 
condition that allows a choice between 
mediocrity and distinction. If slighting in 
so vast a field must occur, let us slight the 
second rate and cherish the distinctive as 
indispensable. Let us recognize the desire 
for personal distinction and be sensitive to 
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the eagerness for excellence that is sus- 
tained in some people and that comes occa- 
sionally to almost everyone. Our 
contribution will be notable only if we can 
do handsomely, with spirit, for the many 
who come to the lending department, what 
the excellent librarian of the past did for 
the aristocratic few. 

The point I would make is that in con- 
sidering the average man, in establishing 
his identity by surveys, meeting his taste 
in not-too-difficult books, keeping a collec- 
tion within his range, even establishing 
rooms where he will encounter only aver- 
age books, we have shown an unpleasant 
encouragement of mediocrity—a lack of re- 
sourcefulness and perception. Originality 
is so often diverted from expression in the 
plastic medium of people, to the prosaic 
and solid realm of methods. In our in- 
tentness upon providing for the average 
man, there is the danger of overlooking 
the times when he is not average. Meager- 
ness of physical resources is a poor excuse 
for a ready-made book stock, for a mech- 
anism as responsive as an automat to the 
expressed needs of the man but as regard- 
less of the unexpressed. 

In the lending department there is 
daily the contrast between two conflicting 
truisms. The first is that all men are very 
much alike, that the colonel’s lady and 
Judy O’Grady are sisters. The second is 
that men are infinitely varied, and that a 
diversity of creatures exists behind the 
superficial likenesses of people in the mass; 
that even those who seem as like as peas 
in a pod have their differences. In meth- 
ods and routine, the lending department 
must recognize the likeness of men, but in 
the selection and suggesting of books, their 
differences are vastly more important. For 
no sooner do men attain the protective 
coloring of conformity than they want 
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instead to gain distinction. They realize | 
that uniformity may quietly and imper. | 
ceptibly become mediocrity. 


No Desire To SLIGHT ORDINARY REapap 


I would not imply that attention be 
withdrawn from the ordinary reader and 
focused about the patently extraordinary 
one. Quite the contrary, we are often 9 
undivining that we fail to recognize the 
peculiar impulses and budding interests of 
the so-called average man—fail to realize 
that the moment he is trying to escape 
from mediocrity is not the moment to lay 
the commonplace before him. What good 
fortune for him if the press, the cinema, 
the publisher, the bookseller, the librarian 
forgot for a while to adapt their wares to 
the average man and assumed more capac- 
ity than meets the eye. 

It is the lending department of the li- 
brary that is the first and most frequently 
encountered by our poor victim—this aver- 
age man. Here he gathers his first and 
often his sole impression. Is it one of the 
gaiety and style that should pervade a 
world of books? Banished now, to be 
sure, are the signs that enjoined him to 
silence, the hushed voices that rebuked 
any overexuberant literary fervor, the 
funereal rubber-plants and aspedestra that 
suggested gentility without warmth. Yet 
there lingers, within the library and with- 
out, some of the Puritan tradition most 


deadly to the enjoyment of books—that | 


gaiety in letters is invariably allied to in- 
stability and shallowness, that brilliance is 
always unreliable. There is still an im 
pression that lightness and gaiety are not 
quite legitimate. Brilliant but lacking in 
profundity—as if the two virtues were 
incompatible—an indictment, shattering, 
full of Puritan spleen. It is the literary 
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equivalent to “Be good, dear child, and let 
who will be clever.” And here let us lay 
a garland before the defender of good and 
gay letters who in 1821 in a certain Maine 
village raised her voice and cast her vote 
as related by Mary Ellen Chase in Silas 
Crockett: 

At a meeting of the Select Committee of 
the Saturday Cove Social Library held on 
the second of November, Anno Domini, 
1821, it was voted to exchange certain 
books now in circulation for other books 
deemed and considered more useful and of 
better influence to and upon their readers, 
viz., Humphrey Clinker, 2 vols., for Miseries 
of human life; Tom Jones, 3 vols., for Dr. 
Wood’s Letters to Unitarians ; Stern’s Senti- 
mental journey for The infant’s progress 
from the valley of destruction to everlasting 
glory; The fool of quality, 3 vols., for Pure 
religion recommended as the only way to 
happiness. 

This resolution was adopted by the five 
members of the committee with but one dis- 
senting vote, that having been cast by the 


newly allowed female member, Mrs. Abigail 
Crockett. 


A Fight We Can JoyousLy ENTER 


Librarians can enter joyously into the 
fight against the belief that erudition must 
be heavy; that dullness has the excuse of 
virtue. The dull books should be given 
as little encouragement as the rubber- 
plants. In the selection of books, we can 
make pursuit of the distinguished book 
easier than of the popular one. The Rich- 
ard Halliburtons, the Durants, the Pit- 
kins, the guinea-pig boys need no help from 
us. They have their place, but it is not 
first place. Those delectable, wise, and 
beautiful books—not so widely known, not 
so blatantly advertised, we could buy more 
generously, introduce more insidiously, and 
have at hand whenever the faintest peep 
of interest is sounded. These we can keep 
green and fragrant in the memory. 
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In a world where factual books abound, 
where journalistic books are omnipresent, 
let us keep in mind and call to the atten- 
tion—not only of the unusual reader, but 
of the reader who is unusual once in a 
while—the witty and darling books. We 
can stay within the twentieth century and 
find such books as Woolf’s Room of one’s 
own, Clive Bell’s Civilization, Douglas’ 
South wind, Clarence Day’s God and my 
father and This simian world, Homer 
Smith’s Kamongo, Marshall’s Father Ma- 
lachy’s miracle, George Moore’s Heloise 
and Abelard. We need not look beyond 
Richmond to find a prime example of a 
book witty enough to be suspect by all 
those who would divorce gaiety and learn- 
ing—Miss Glasgow’s Romantic come- 
dians, of course; and to recall a frequent 
visitor to Richmond, the late Frances 
Newman who, as librarian and author, had 
an infectious passion for the distinguished 
in books and people. In her first book, The 
short story’s mutations, beginning with the 
“Matron of Ephesus” and closing with 
“Nordic Nights,” the stories that diverged 
from the pattern of the day had wit to 
support them in their adventure. 

There was in the earlier library schools 
an earnest missionary exercise—the so- 
called ladder game. It led a reader willy- 
nilly from the depths with Harold Bell 
Wright to the heights with Henry James, 
rungs between being supplied by Hamlin 
Garland, William Dean Howells, and 
Edith Wharton. The exercise of this 
ladder game by eager young practitioners 
must have startled many a victim who 
came to the library to enjoy books. It is 
a game that recalls Mr. Justice Holmes’ 
comment when a shocked group of Boston 
ladies asked for his opinion of Zola’s 
scandalous novels, “Improving, but dull.” 

There is, however, a literary adventure 
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pointed toward the delight of the reader 
rather than his improvement—the relating 
of an expressed and native interest to its 
allied pleasures. ‘The girl who asks for 
books about good speech may find the 
standard aids more palatable if she has in 
addition a book or so that reveals the 
vivacity of conversation as well as its cor- 
rectness—Thornton Wilder’s Cabala, 
Shaw’s Plays, George Moore’s Conversa- 
tions in Ebury Street. She may be seeking 
unconsciously for an antidote to the wise- 
cracking she hears about her—to escape 
from the widespread and cramping poverty 
of speech. It is that modern of moderns, 
Aldous Huxley, who states, “Boys and 
girls who have Dante for their pander are 
more likely to make love with style, hand- 
somely, than those whose spiritual food is 
drawn from the magazines and the films.” 
And what an argument that is! 

And those requests that come daily for 
books on letter writing, business and social. 
Some of the letter writers have a capacity 
for more stirring and individual stuff than 
the “Yours of the twenty-second received 
and contents noted” or “Miss Otis regrets, 
etc.” Why not admit them to the enjoy- 
ment of good letters? What are the 
recently published letters of Victor Jacque- 
mont written from India in 1829 but 
business letters, his business being to pene- 
trate the jungles for botanical specimens? 
What of the letters of Chekhov written, 
many of them, about his business of writ- 
ing short stories? And the letters of Page 
about his business of diplomacy? And in 
the field of social letters, the freedom, the 
animation, and revealing tone of Katherine 
Mansfield and Gertrude Bell and Victor 
Chapman and James Norman Hall and 
Captain Scott? You see we are not 
obliged to return to the great letter-writ- 
ing century, the eighteenth, which by its 


remoteness discourages the timorous reader, | 


The twentieth century with millions of 
men and women away from home on tha 
errand of war gives us material enough 
to supplement the bare bones of books on 
how to write letters that friends will like 
to read. 

And those seekers after etiquette 
Emily Post and her peers should be theirs 
for the asking. But in addition to the rule 
of the game and the correctness of be 
havior, let us have at hand and on the tip 
of the tongue, the novels of manners— 
Galsworthy, Glasgow, Cather, Wilder, 
Woolf, and Sackville-West. What mor 
dreadful sentence could be passed upon 
the so-called proletariat than to be doomed 
to read nothing but proletarian novels? 
The novels of manners are essential to 
give color and blood and grace and 
humanity to rules of decorum. 


“Not FOR THE AVERAGE READER” 


Recently, in a library where sheer num- 
bers of readers limit bookish conversations, 
a title somewhat off the main current was 
suggested each day on a bulletin board, 
with a line or two giving its peculiar ex- 
cellence. What was the note that at 
tracted the most inquiries? One that 


began “Distinctly not for the average | 
An astonishing number of peo | 


reader.” 
ple—that might be ruthlessly set down a 
average—felt the thrust beyond mediocrity 
that day and asked for the book. 


What would happen if instead of so | 
called popular libraries where the average | 


man is encouraged to feel quite at home 
surrounded by average books—and per- 
haps even by average librarians—a room 
were set aside with the designation, “Not 
for the Average Reader”? Probably there 
would follow a rush for admittance. 


These would lead the way: the doctor, 9 | 
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eager to read the new and expensive edi- 
tion of Lamb that he bribed the librarian 
to buy it by donating a dozen other books ; 
the brakeman on the New York Central 
who finds his recreation in reading about 
the Book of the dead and the Egyptian 
customs; the rabbi who finds his diversion 
in Leonard Merrick; the insurance agent 
who borrows Why we behave like human 
beings and returns to Candide the follow- 
ing week ; the gangly boy who thinks San- 
tayana is swell; the butcher who likes to 
read books on design; the credit agent of a 
department store who keeps her sense of 
balance by re-reading James’ Portrait of 
a lady after collecting bills on Park Ave- 
nue. These and many more would crowd 
into that room, “Not for the Average 
Reader,” leaving so small a_ residue 
of admittedly average men that a corner 
of the furnace room would hold them 
all. 

Relegated to this corner of the furnace 
room with the resignedly average man 
would be the resignedly average librarian. 
And here, let us hope, there will be no 
overcrowding. A place must be found for 
the librarian who constantly underrates the 
native interests and abilities of men, who 
suggests always the weak dilutions of litera- 
ture for those who are capable of full 
strength, who presses the Story of philoso- 
phy upon the men who would read with 
wonder and satisfaction the Trial and 
death of Socrates. 

A place must be found, alas, for the 
pedantic and literal-minded librarian. 
The one, for example, who had specialized 
in a thesis on the final vowel sounds of 
Chaucer and declared that he had no ques- 
tions at the information desk which drew 
upon his major interest. An extravagant 
case, of course. But what a starved and 
meager personality it indicates—that a 


student of Geoffrey Chaucer should know 
when the final e is mute and fail to see in 
the present lusty seething world another 
Parliament of Fowls; fail to recognize in 
the procession that comes to the lending 
department the modern counterparts of the 
Canterbury Pilgrims—the Knight and the 
Franklin, the Prioress and the Widow of 
Bath; fail to be touched by the infinite 
variety of a society that includes Rudy 
Vallee and Mickey Mouse, Frances Per- 
kins and Sally Rand, the fan girl, Theodore 
Dreiser and Toscanini, Caspar Milque- 
toast and the Queen of Roumania, when 
three of that company had visited the in- 
formation desk within his time. 


For AN ARISTOCRACY OF READERS 


But enough of relegating, although 
there are other chairs that might be filled. 
Our concern is with that spacious and 
delectable lending department, “Not for 
the Average Reader.” The one who ad- 
ministers such a department will not only 
discover unusual librarians but also de- 
velop those who might be set down as 
average if their talents and special interests 
are not stimulated and expanded. ‘The 
detail work will be given its essential part 
in good housekeeping but it will be kept 
subordinate and unobtrusive. There will 
be a place for those librarians who foster 
the distinguished and the gay, who en- 
courage distinction instead of mediocrity, 
who enjoy an aristocracy of readers—a 
group formed without regard for social 
position, family, wealth, and formal edu- 
cation. 

The one charged with the development 
and governance of this spirited personnel 
might turn for a parallel to Virginia where 
gaiety and distinguished accomplishment 
were frequently allied. For it was the 
early Governor William Gooch who sur- 
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veying his administration in Williamsburg 
announced with pardonable pride, “The 
Gentm. and Ladies here are perfectly well 
bred not an ill Dancer in my Govt.” 
Our needs in the lending department 
are many—the dearth of books, and the 
dearth of sufficient personnel are obvious. 
But no wicked aldermen stand in the way 
of its rarest gift, no city budget prevents 
its exercise; its cost is intangible, no 
foundation needs to be converted to under- 
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write it, no records are required nor cap | 
be made for it; it shines in use and begets 
itself. It is—you have of course guessed 
it—only imagination, a free gift, unsuyb. 
sidized—imagination that divines in ap. 
parently unlikely people the desire to escape 
from mediocrity; imagination that is kin. 
dled by the discovery of every native talent | 
and native grace of mind ; imagination that 
meets a diversity of people with originality 
and high spirit. 


D> * KE 


Publicity Service Uncertain 


ESS than 500 librarians have sub- 
scribed for the codperative publicity service 
which the A. L. A. Publicity Committee 
proposes initiating if 1,000 advance sub- 
scriptions can be secured. How soon the 
project can be launched depends largely on 
the profession. Do librarians want pub- 
licity aids—12 posters a year and 12 
monthly issues of Publicity Tips—enough 
to pay $6 a year for the service? If 500 
more librarians promptly agree that they 
do, the service can be launched this fall. 
School, college, and public libraries, and 
state library commissions are now on the 
advance subscription list. Some libraries 
are taking a subscription jointly. Branch 
libraries—public or school—may subscribe 
for $4 a year if the main public or school 
library has a $6 subscription. 

More publicity is essential, leaders in- 
side and outside the library profession 
agree, if libraries are ever to have better 
understanding and support from the pub- 
lic. “Permanent growth and improve- 
ment must grow out of an informed public 


opinion and the duty is upon those assum- 
ing leadership to create such opinion,” said 
Marion A. Wright, chairman of the South 


Carolina Library Board, speaking at the | 


Richmond conference. 
Library objectives can be accomplished 
“only when citizens in sufficient numbers 


determine to extend and improve an essen- | 


tial service which is essentially their own,” 
Secretary Ickes told the same conference. 
“Librarians and library trustees cannot do 
the job alone.” 


For only fifty cents a month the pro | 


posed non-profit publicity service offers to 
aid librarians in their efforts to increase 
citizen interest and support of their li- 
braries. One usable idea a month should 
be worth much more than the subscrip- 
tion cost—and a monthly poster would be 
received for good measure. Why not 
pledge an advance subscription today? No 
money will be collected until the service 


is started. Address the A. L. A. Publicity 





ee 


Committee, 520 North Michigan Avenue, | 


Chicago. 
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Certification for College and 


University Librarians 


By CHARLES H. STONE 


HE certification of the college and 
university librarian presents quite a differ- 
ent problem from that of either the public 
orschool librarian. In the first place, each 
of these latter two has an agency in the 
state which sponsors the work and which, 
more or less, assumes the responsibility for 
the maneuvering of the proper legislation 
to make certification effective. The school 
librarian comes under the jurisdiction of 
the state department of education and 
must meet the requirements set up by that 
group. The public librarian is responsible 
to the state library commission, the state 
library, or whatever agency has been des- 
ignated as the head of the work in the 
state. Both the public library and the 
school library are tax-supported institu- 
tions and hence come directly under the 
laws of the state. Our state library as- 
sociations have often taken the initiative 
and have outlined and worked for legisla- 
tion authorizing a board of examiners to 
draw up and put into operation certifica- 
tion laws governing the appointment of 
librarians to positions in public libraries. 

A valuable compilation showing these 
two types of certification was put out by 
the Board of Education for Librarianship 
in the summer of 1935. This shows clear- 
ly what had been done up to that time in 
both the public and school library fields. 
It is arranged by states and so gives the 


information in very usable form. While 
this summary brings out very plainly that 
something has been done, or is being done, 
in almost every state of the union for cer- 
tification for those two types of library 
workers, there is no mention of the college 
or university librarian. The recent im- 
petus given the whole movement of cer- 
tification through the activities of the 
many state planning committees is most 
encouraging. College and university li- 
braries have been included in the broad 
planning of these state-wide programs, but, 
so far as I know, no definite steps have 
been taken toward certification for this 
group. 

This is to be expected for several rea- 
sons. In the first place, all colleges and 
universities do not fit into a state scheme 
of organization. There are many private- 
ly endowed institutions and many church 
schools over which the state has no au- 
thority, since they are not tax supported. 
So with the exception of our state insti- 
tutions there is, then, no state central au- 
thority and the final power for each college 
is vested in its own board of trustees. 

Then, too, the school has long had cer- 
tification for its teachers, and it is a logical 
step from this to certification of school 
librarians who function as members of the 
school faculty. There is no certification 
of college faculties, however, and so no 
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uniformity of qualifications in different in- 
stitutions. The president of the college 
or university—or members of his board— 
selects a man or woman who seems best 
fitted for the place on the basis, in each 
case, of individual merit. There is a wide 
range in method and in practice in this 
selection. 


REQUIREMENTS I ODAY 


The one organization which has weight 
and authority with the college in determin- 
ing its policies for the selection of its fac- 
ulty is the regional accrediting agency. 
Taking the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools and the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools as_ representa- 
tive of these six agencies, we find that their 
standards for the library in the college are 
not nearly so detailed as are those for the 
library of the secondary school. In fact, 
the librarian’s qualifications are briefly 
summarized by requiring that the library 
be “administered by a_ professionally 
trained librarian,” according to the south- 
ern association. The north central associa- 
tion merely asserts that they must be “‘pro- 
fessionally administered.” 

Compare these statements with the re- 
quirements for the teaching staff. The 
southern association says: 


The training of the members of the faculty 
of professorial rank should include at least 
two years of study in their respective fields 
of teaching in a fully organized and recog- 
nized graduate school. The training of the 
head of a department should be that repre- 
sented by three full years of codrdinated 
graduate work in an institution of recognized 
standing, in the field in which he is to teach; 
or should represent a corresponding profes- 
sional or technical training. 


To this is added the statement: 


The average salary paid members of the 
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faculties is an important consideration jg 
determining the standing of an_ institution, 
It is recommended that the salary of fy 
professors be not less than $3,000 for nin 
months. 


The north central association require 
that: 


The minimum scholastic requirement of 
all teachers shall be graduation from a col. | 
lege belonging to this association, or the 
equivalent. The training of the members of 
the faculty of professorial rank shall inclu 
at least two years of study in their respective 
fields of teaching in a recognized graduate 
school, presumably including the master’s 
degree. For heads of departments, training 
should be equivalent to that required for the 
Ph.D. degree or should represent correspond. 
ing professional or technological training, 
The teacher’s success is to be determined by 
the efficiency of his teaching as well as his 
research work. The college should be 
judged in large part by the ratio which the 
number of persons of professorial rank with 
sound training, scholarly achievement, and 
successful experience as teachers, bears to | 
the total number of the teaching staff. 


It is evident from these statements that | 
the librarian has not always been consid- | 
ered a regular member of the faculty, cer- 
tainly not with professorial rank. He ha 
too often been considered someone separate 
and apart. 

There are several points which should | 
be decided upon before a definite plan for | 
certification of college and university | 
librarians can be worked out. First, do | 
we want this certification for head librari- 
ans only, or for the whole professional } 
staff? Those of us who have been librari- | 
ans in a college library know how hard it | 
has been at times to gain recognition for | 
heads of departments in our libraries | 
Their status is often very uncertain and, | 
in consequence, so are their salaries. Prob | 
ably our work should begin with the lt 
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CERTIFICATION FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIANS 


brarian only, but it should soon extend ' 
to all the professional staff as well. 


SoME QUESTIONS TO DECIDE 


Next, we must decide on what basis this 
scheme of certification is to be set up. 
What will determine the ranking of li- 
brarians, the student enrollment of the 
institution, the size of the library staff to 
be administered, the size of the book col- 
lection, or a combination of these? 

Then, what are the qualifications which 
shall be required of the incumbent for the 
graded types of positions? Will the ques- 
tion of the type of work in which the 
institution specializes enter into the re- 
quirements of the librarian? Will an 
institution with a comparatively large 
graduate school need a different type of 
librarian from that of the agricultural or 
engineering college or the liberal arts col- 
lege? Finally, how will this certification 
be made effective? With whom will the 
final authority rest? 

Going back to the Proposed classification 
and compensation plans for library posi- 
tions, published by the Bureau of Person- 
nel Administration in 1927, we find that 
the basis on which recommendations are 
made is the number of assistants on the 
staff of the college or university library. 
There are ten classes of college and uni- 
versity libraries for which provision is 
made, varying in size from the one calling 
for the supervision of a college or univer- 
sity library in “which not to exceed the 
equivalent of half of the time of one as- 
sistant engaged in library work is avail- 
able” to the largest university or college 
library in “which assistance equivalent to 
the full time of sixty-five or more persons 
is available for library work.” ‘The mini- 
mum qualifications for the librarian of the 
first group include education equivalent to 
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that represented by graduation from a uni- 
versity or college of recognized standing, 
including one year in a technical library 
school and one year of varied and success- 
ful experience in a library using modern 
methods or a combination equivalent to 
this ; abstract intelligence equal to or great- 
er than that represented by a score of 135 
in the army alpha intelligence tests. A 
few other qualifications are also suggested. 

For the librarian of the group represent- 
ing the largest library, the only further 
requirements are extensive successful ex- 
perience of a varied character in a library 
using modern methods, of which five years 
shall have been in a position involving the 
direction of a staff of twenty or more and 
two years in a position involving the direc- 
tion of forty or more. 

So it seems that the Bureau of Person- 
nel Administration places the stress on an 
A.B. degree, a year in a library school, and 
a high degree of intelligence. The grading 
for positions seems to be on the basis of 
experience in administering staffs of vari- 
ous sizes and not on the size of the book 
collection or on academic background. 

Dr. William Randall in his book, The 
college library, published in 1932, has 
made a study of the libraries in about 
two hundred liberal arts colleges in the 
United States. This study presents actual 
conditions in these college libraries and his 
chapter on the library staff is quite sug- 
gestive. He opens this chapter with the 
comment that the importance assigned by 
the college administrator to the library 
may usually be inferred from the quali- 
fications of the library staff. He further 
elaborates: 


The important things to consider with re- 
gard to the staff as a whole appear to be the 
number of its members, their training and 
experience, their working hours, their sal- 
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aries, and their status in the institution. But 
these points are interdependent. They must 
also be considered in relation to such other 
factors as the size of the student body, the 
number of volumes in the library, the num- 
ber of books purchased per year, and the aca- 
demic standards of the college. 

The size of the staff depends more on 
the size of the book collection than on the 
enrollment but, most of all, on the type of 
teaching done in the institution and on the 
understanding of the administration as to 
what the library really is and what it can 
do. In the past too much stress has been 
placed on the techniques and not enough 
on academic background and knowledge 
of books. The tendency today is toward 
greater stress on academic training for the 
head librarian as against technical train- 
ing. It is considered more important by 
college administrators that the head of the 
library have the necessary academic back- 
ground to rank him with the other heads 
of departments on the faculty than that 
he have a full measure of professional 
training. The techniques are then left 
more to the other members of the library 
staff. 

“The college librarian cannot hope for 
faculty standing and faculty privileges un- 
til he is willing to be judged by faculty 
standards,” to quote Dr. Randall. 

The matter of rank and of salary are 
closely related. Those head librarians 
having professional rank get higher salaries 
and are eligible for the retirement fund. 
Merely faculty standing and administra- 
tive-officer rating give less financial return. 
A rather discouraging conclusion which 
Dr. Randall has been forced to draw is 
that too often the salary of a college li- 
brarian is fixed for the position and not 
for the man. When a certain fixed salary 
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has been attained there is little hope for | 


further advancement. 


| 
| 


This naturally | 


tends to cause a turnover in the position | 


of head librarian, which is undesirable 
from the point of view of the good of the 


library. Its continuity of policy is broken, | 


and its effectiveness is lessened. 

So it seems that the first difficulty in the 
certification of college librarians is the set. 
ting up of the criteria or bases on which 
we wish college and university librarians 
to be certificated. This should include the 
grading of libraries according to some 
scheme of classification and also the re 
quirements, both academic and _ profes 
sional, for the librarian. The next step 
is the popularizing of the idea of certifica- 
tion among college and university presi- 
dents and deans. This might be done by 
circularizing these administrators with ma- 
terial showing what is desirable in the way 
of requirements for such positions. We 
might then work through our accrediting 
agencies for more definite statements for 
the qualifications of college and university 
librarians, grading these according to some 
method already suggested or by an entirely 
new one. In our state institutions definite 
requirements for certification can be set up 


and made law through the regular state | 


channels. The board of examiners pro- 
vided for other types of certification might 
add this function to its other duties. In 
the long run, however, due to the difficul- 
ties already mentioned in the case of other 
institutions, it must be largely a matter of 
getting the college and university ad- 
ministrators to see the need for and ad- 
vantage of having librarians whose aca 
demic and professional status measures up 


to that of the heads of other departments | 


of their faculties. 
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The Library As a Business: 


Trustee’s Point of View 


By WILLIAM E. MARCUS 


UST as business firms differ greatly in 
respect to the ability of their officers and 
directors to produce profits and systematic 
growth, so also are these same inequalities 
found in the management of public li- 
braries. 

The great differences in services ren- 
dered by public libraries in approximately 
similar communities are due, as a rule, to 
the varying degree of competence of the 
trustees and the librarian to direct the 
policies of the institution they serve. 

Where unprogressive, poorly financed 
libraries exist, in that community will 
usually be found a situation in which new 
trustees are seldom appointed, or if there 
should be a normal turnover in trustee 
personnel, then the new members are either 
political appointees or amiable, well mean- 
ing, but poorly qualified, friends of the 
appointive officer. Such trustees rarely 
visit other libraries or make much conscious 
effort to increase their knowledge of library 
administration and of new techniques pre- 
vailing elsewhere. They often act as 
though they were unaware that the libra- 
rian is the chief executive officer of the 
library and as such is expected to operate 
its services. Trustees are directors, not 
operators. 

Successful, progressive libraries have 
trustees who were appointed because by 
experience, background, and proved ability 
they are able to understand and appraise 


the past, to analyze the needs of the pres- 
ent, and to plan wisely for the future. 
Trustees so qualified have the capacity to 
mold public opinion to a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the place the public library 
should hold in the community. This is 
the key to expanding services to meet com- 
munity library needs and the resulting 
larger annual budget. 

In connection with the appraisal of the 
present needs of your library and the plans 
for its future, it is essential to have a clear 
picture of whether you are operating a 
“model T” library which is outmoded, 
partially obsolete, inefficient in terms of 
modern performance, and incapable of 
meeting the special challenges which have 
overtaken the library world within five 
years, or whether your past planning and 
current methods have resulted in an ad- 
ministration of your library system which 
gives the fullest possible service to the 
community. 

It is easy and yet dangerous to be 
satisfied with mediocrity and to blame the 
town-governing body, politics, lack of in- 
come, or many other influences for the 
seeming inability to progress and to render 
adequate service. It is also easy to cling 
to the belief that the depression does not 
permit any expansion of services involving 
larger appropriations. Such may be the 
case in individual instances but there are 
so many communities in America where 
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libraries have successfully met the chal- 
lenge of increased services requiring larger 
budgets that every board of trustees and 
librarian should be certain that their 
methods of publicity and public relations 
are such as to rally public sentiment be- 
hind a potential need for increased income. 

In communities where inadequate li- 
brary service is rendered, patrons of the 
library gradually become resigned to the 
inadequacy of their library and submit to 
a service which is hopelessly behind the 
times and which should not be tolerated. 
Usually, in such libraries, the trouble is 
that competition is too far away to exert 
its full impact and to serve as a stimulus 
for better and enlarged services. 


WuHere TrousB_e May Lig 


In other instances, the trouble may lie 
largely in the fact that the board of trus- 
tees may approach budgeting responsibil- 
ities in a defeatist spirit of how much they 
believe they can wrangle from the town- 
governing body rather than by carefully 
studying the needs of the library, comput- 
ing the costs of these services as a basis for 
the budget, and then, with public opinion 
aroused, exerting the maximum of pressure 
on the appropriating body. 

Some business firms are noted for their 
successful operations and leadership, con- 
tinuously earning the respect and high re- 
gard of the public, and often incurring 
the envy of their competitors. Such a 
position in the business world is not at- 
tained or held by accident, but is the re- 
sult of wise, sound, forward looking 
leadership and planning on the part of 
both the officers and the directors who 
guide the policies. 

So in the case of public libraries which 
are pointing the way, it is not sufficient to 
have a competent librarian and staff, but 
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there must be a board of trustees why | 
keep abreast of all new trends and why | 
are willing at times to break with pas | 
precedents and try new methods and ney 
codperation. They must realize that cp. 
culation of books is far from the onl 
real measure of a successful library. 

The two chief tests and measurement 
of business success are its increase in salg | 
volume and its net profit. It is toward 
these two objectives that all executives anj 
directors bend their efforts and direct their 
policies. A constant incentive to growth 
is the establishment of quotas and goals | 
which, when attained, are the indication | 
of successful accomplishment. 

Although libraries have nothing for sale 
and are measured solely in terms of sery- 
ices, there are many ways in which growth 
can be estimated other than in dollars and | 
profits. Among these are more efficient 
reference and information service, better 
service to readers and school children, 
more prompt and efficient service in all 
departments. But it must be clearly rec 
ognized that in most respects a public 
library is just like a business, with assets 
and liabilities, stock on hand, personnel, 
rules and regulations, records, accounts 
payable and receivable, daily customers, 
and finally officers and directors. With» | 
many things in common, it becomes obvi 
ous that even though success is not mea 
ured in dollar results, the operation of: | 
library requires experienced, capable leaé- 
ership, if the front rank is to be attained. | 

The board of directors of successful 
businesses is composed of a wide variety | 
of talents, men of broad diversified ex | 
perience, and public acceptance. In 9 
many instances library trustees are ap 
pointed without any regard to the red 
qualifications of the individual to direct | 
the affairs of a complicated business. They | 
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THE LIBRARY AS A BUSINESS 


may be citizens of unquestioned popularity, 
but they are often far from qualified to 
guide the policies of a large business enter- 
prise like a library system. It is essential 
that a trustee make the library his 
foremost interest outside of home and 
business. 


Two FUNDAMENTALS 


With this analogy between business and 
libraries clearly understood, it becomes 
possible better to grasp the necessity of 
two fundamentals: one, that the library 
should progress from a solid foundation (a 
survey) ; and the other that it should move 
forward with a planned growth toward 
desirable attainable objectives (a pro- 
gram). A library survey is merely an 
impartial appraisal of the services a library 
system is rendering the community, and 
the equipment used to render these serv- 
ices. It is just as necessary and desirable 
for a library to have orderly progress from 
a solid foundation as it is for a business 
to operate with a clear conception of sound 
policies in promoting public acceptance of 
its product. 

There are too few trustees whose experi- 
ence seems to qualify them to know what 
constitutes a solid foundation, what de- 
termines a reasonable rate of growth, and 
what objectives to establish as goals. 
Wise trustees take no chances on such 
fundamentally basic determinations, but 
insist upon an outside survey being made 
to serve as a mirror in which can be re- 
flected a true picture of their library’s past 
wisdom and folly, its present assets and 
shortcomings, its strength and weaknesses, 
and to permit a fuller, clearer understand- 
ing of future desirable objectives and as- 
pirations. 

With a competent survey as a founda- 
tion, it is possible to develop a sound pro- 
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gram of future planned growth, and to 
determine the rate at which the objectives 
can or should be approached. 

Trustees should not shun or fear a sur- 
vey any more than directors of a business 
should fail to report to stockholders the 
result of operations in a year when a net 
loss has been recorded. There is no dis- 
grace in acknowledging that one’s steward- 
ship has not been perfect, nor any harmful 
retribution as a result. The shortcomings 
are soon forgotten in the new growth and 
accomplishments which date invariably 
from the survey and the public quickly 
becomes aware of the constructive effort 
being made to reach new goals, and to give 
a full measure of the service to which the 
community is entitled. 

aes \ 
To Discuss Educational 
Broadcasting 


Tue First National Conference on 
Educational Broadcasting in the United 
States will be held December 10 to 12 at 
the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
under the sponsorship of eighteen national 
organizations codperating with the United 
States Office of Education and the Federal 
Communications Commission. Upon in- 
vitation, the American Library Association 
will be represented and will arrange an 
exhibit of printed material relating to edu- 
cational broadcasting. Some of the sub- 
jects to be discussed at the conference 
include: “Social Responsibility in Broad- 
casting,” “Radio in the Life of the Child,” 
“Broadcasting as an Active Force in 
American Politics,” “The Influence of 
Radio in the Comity of Nations,” and 
“Broadcasting in the American Democ- 
racy.” Mr. C. S. Marsh, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., is executive 
secretary for the conference. 











Certification—A Summary 


/ \\ MIMEOGRAPHED statement 
indicating the status and requirements of 
certification for librarians in the various 
states has been prepared by the Board of 
Education for Librarianship and will be 
sent free to anyone asking for acopy. Ad- 
dress the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Summarized, the statement shows: 


LEGAL CERTIFICATION 


Public libraries, i.e. municipal, county, 
and regional. 5 states—New York, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Wash- 
ington—legally require librarians in com- 
munities of varying povulation (minimum, 
2,000 New York; 5,000 Virginia; 4,000 
Washington) to hold certificates. 

Municipal libraries. 4 states—Louisi- 
ana (except New Orleans), New York 
(except villages of less than 2,000 popula- 
tion), Oklahoma (cities of the first class 
only), Wisconsin (except Milwaukee, and 
villages of less than 2,000 population— 
legally require librarians in cities, towns, 
and villages to hold certificates. 

County libraries. 10 states—Arizona, 
California, Louisiana (except the parish of 
Orleans), Montana, Nebraska, New 
York, Ohio, Tennessee, Texas, Wiscon- 
sin—legally require librarians in county li- 
braries to hold certificates. New Jersey re- 
quires them under conditions for state aid. 

Institutions of higher learning, operated 
by or under the authority of the state. 2 
states—Virginia and Washington—in- 
clude them in public library certification 
laws. 
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School libraries. The District o 
Columbia and 17 states—Alabama, Cali. 
fornia, Connecticut, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New York 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma (citig 


of the first class), Oregon, Pennsylvania, | 





Utah, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin— 


chiefly through rulings of state depart. | 


ments of education, require school librari- 
ans to hold certificates. 


VOLUNTARY CERTIFICATION 


7 states issue certificates under volun- 
tary plans—California, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, by state library 


associations; New Jersey, by the library | 


commission. 


ProposEeD CERTIFICATION 


18 states—Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, 


—— 


Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, North | 


Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 


Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Da: | 
kota, West Virginia—and the Province of 
Ontario, have tentative laws or require | 


ments, or have recommended certification 





or extension of present requirements, in | 


state plans for library development. 


No CERTIFICATION 


22 states—Arkansas, Colorado, Dela 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, 


Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachv- | 
setts, Michigan, Mississippi, Nevada, New | 


Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Vermont, 
West Virginia, Wyoming. 
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SIGS E 
State Aid Policy Questions 


ITH a view to legislative action 
next winter, a number of state library as- 
sociations and planning committees are 
now working on specific proposals for state 
aid to be discussed and amended at state 
meetings and if adopted put into the form 
of bills. In this process, librarians are 
facing difficult decisions. It is easy to 
agree that state aid is desirable, but much 
harder to decide how it should be dis- 
tributed and administered, or how much 
should be requested. 

The A. L. A. Library Extension Board 
has considered these and other questions, 
following the advance discussion meeting 
at Richmond. It recognizes the need to 
adapt state aid legislation to the pattern of 
the particular state concerned as well as to 
the stage of library development already 
reached and has no thought of offering a 
cut and dried plan. It presents the follow- 
ing statement in the form of questions and 
answers (sometimes alternative answers) 
in the hope of provoking further discus- 
sion, as well as of helping state leaders 
clear their own minds. 


What are the purposes of state aid? 


The individual librarian may be moved 
by the need to replace local revenues that 
are shrinking as taxes shift to the state, or 
to provide additional funds to meet ever 
increasing opportunities and demands for 
service. From the standpoint of state li- 
brary planning, however, the purposes are: 
to provide library service for the people 
still without it ; to assist progress toward a 
more nearly equalized library service; to 


set desirable standards and to aid com- 
munities to reach them, whether those 
standards concern books or personnel or 
extension service or adult education. In 
other words, state aid can help put into 
effect the best possible state plan for li- 
brary service. 


From what source should state funds be 
provided—the general state fund or the 
proceeds of a special tax? 


This is one of the questions on which 
there will be much diversity of policy and 
practice among the various states. 

Public administrators consider it un- 
desirable to allocate proceeds of special 
taxes to particular uses, preferring the 
more flexible general state fund. In some 
states, however, the accepted practice is to 
provide a new source of revenue, as a sales 
or gasoline or amusement tax, to meet each 
new demand. Librarians will therefore 
need to study the practices of the par- 
ticular state, in relation to state aid for 
schools and agricultural extension, and to 
consult with legislative leaders as to policy 
and tactics. If there seems to be no 
standard plan, provide an appropriation 
from the general state fund in the first 
draft. 


How should state funds be appropriated— 
in the general state budget, through a 
special appropriation act, or as part of 
the appropriation for the state library 
extension agency? 


If the officers who prepare the official 
state budget can be so convinced of the 
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need of state aid for libraries that they 
will include an appropriation in the official 
state budget which is recommended to the 
legislature, the item is then in a preferred 
position. Often, however, a first appropri- 
ation can only be secured through a sepa- 
rate bill. In either case the item should be 
distinct from the amount for the older 
activities of the state library extension 
agency, though the two may stand side 
by side in the state budget. ‘The state aid 
fund should of course be appropriated to 
the state library extension agency which 
is to administer it. “The question of what 
to do if there is no such agency is discussed 
later. 


What amount of money would be re- 
quired? 


For a fully developed, state-wide pro- 
gram of public library service, local, state, 
and perhaps federal appropriations should 
ultimately amount to an adequate per 
capita figure for the population of the 
state. Pending fuller cost studies, $1 per 
capita is considered a minimum figure for 
libraries giving high quality or intensive 
service. The Louisiana state aid proposal 
is that the state provide this amount, or 
$2,000,000, through appropriations in- 
creasing each year until the total is 
reached; the Tennessee plan calls for 
twenty-five cents per capita from the state, 
or $650,000, to be increased later to fifty 
cents for a thin service to be supplemented 
by local funds. The present median for 
local support is twenty-six cents per capita, 
though nine states vary from fifty cents to 
over one dollar. What is the figure for 
local support in the particular state con- 
cerned? How much can this be raised by 

1See “Contrasts in Library Service,” A. L. A. 
Bulletin 29:249-55, May, 1935, and statistics of in- 


dividual libraries, A. L. A. Bulletin 30:255-78, April, 
1936. 
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using state aid as a stimulus? Would, 
total of fifty cents per capita provide a be. 
ginning program? What amount pe 
capita from the state would bring construe. | 
tive results and not be frittered away) 
Librarians will want to consult with lead. 
ing laymen and officers of state-wide | 
citizen groups whose support is essential tp 
success, and to reinforce their own courage 
by studying the amounts their state is ap. | 
propriating in other fields. 





On what basis should funds be apportioned 
—by population, or need, or othe 
formula? 


ern 


If the purpose of state aid is to equal | 
ize library service in some degree and to 
provide library opportunity for all parts | 
of the state, need must necessarily be taken | 
into account. A trend in state aid for 
schools—based on many years of experi- 
mentation—is toward equalization formu. 
las which take into consideration (1) the 
amount needed to provide service of a cer- 
tain standard (involving, of course, the 
population to be served), and (2) how 
much the locality could itself raise by a | 
certain millage (based on assessed valus 
tions). ‘The state aid formula then aims 
to make up the difference. Some states go 
farther and provide minimum or founds 
tion programs from state funds, which 
localities supplement to any extent desired. | 
Under either plan the distinction between 
densely and sparsely populated areas is 
given full consideration. State aid to li 
braries might well be distributed according 
to a plan which takes into account effec 
tive areas of _ service, population 
to be served, cost of library service of 
at least a minimum standard, present 
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STATE AID POLICY QUESTIONS 


How shall provision be made for service 
to new areas, in addition to assistance 
to existing libraries? 


Proceeds of a state tax should be spent 
for the benefit of all the people of the 
state. ‘The emergency state aid bill for 
existing libraries in Illinois was accom- 
panied by another, which failed to pass, 
providing a larger sum for aid for rural 
service. It is sounder policy to combine 
the two and to set up one state aid fund 
for both purposes. Some librarians main- 
tain that the large libraries should not 
share in the distribution—and the Penn- 
sylvania state aid is so defined. Such li- 
braries may, however, need to be centers 
for rural or metropolitan service. If an 
equalization plan is adopted, they will not 
profit at the expense of rural areas. In any 
complete plan, existing libraries and areas 
still to be served must be considered to- 
gether. Try to prepare the bill so that the 
constituents of every legislator will get 
some share of the appropriation. 


On what conditions should grants be 
made? 


To preserve local initiative and responsi- 
bility, state grants should be in addition to 
continued local effort and appropriations. 
This is provided under an adequate 
equalization plan. In some cases the legal 
limit for local levies may need to be raised. 
To make for library progress, grants 
should be so safeguarded as to aid commu- 
nities in reaching desirable standards. 
Such a plan can be flexible enough to pro- 
vide a minimum service everywhere and 
to aid the better libraries to develop more 
intensive service. It might imply codpera- 
tion or federation of libraries within dis- 
tricts or regions of the state. Grants 
should not be permitted to make local ap- 
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propriations unnecessary; to encourage 
complacency; to perpetuate struggling in- 
adequate libraries; to strengthen ineffec- 
tive people in their positions. 


Should the use of grants be limited to 
specific expenditures, as for books and 
periodicals? 


For emergency aid, this had a strong 
popular appeal, because book collections 
were run down. In any long-time pro- 
gram, however, other factors, such as high 
quality personnel, are as important and are 
legitimate objects of state concern. If 
there is to be state certification should not 
the state help provide the needed salaries? 
A state aid program should look toward 
the development of all factors in an effec- 
tive library service. 


Shall state aid be for public libraries only? 


By no means. A third of the states al- 
ready have state aid for school libraries, 
usually administered by the department of 
education. A complete plan should pro- 
vide for correlated development of both; 
for example, by permitting the state grant 
for a rural school library to be used for 
branch service from a large unit library. 
State universities and teachers colleges are 
already state supported but libraries of city 
colleges and universities may need help. 
State aid might be used for the develop- 
ment of union catalogs and for a complete 
lending system for unusual books needed 
for adult education or research as well as 
for books and salaries. 


How much detail is necessary in the pro- 
posed legislation? 


The trend is definitely toward simple 
legislation which leaves details for ad- 
ministrative decision. The best certifica- 
tion laws for example set broad standards 
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without including an elaborate plan which 
might be out of date in a few years. In 
the case of state aid, there are often widely 
different conditions to be met in different 
sections of the state—for example, lands 
which are to revert to forests will require 
unusual treatment—and a progressive plan 
will be needed over a period of years. On 
the other hand, clear cut legislation pro- 
vides a safeguard against political inter- 
ference. The general policy of the state 
will determine the amount of detail which 
must be included in the proposed legisla- 
tion. The state library agency, however, 
must be allowed wide discretion in the ap- 
plication of the program to varying condi- 
tions. 


Should state aid be considered in a state 
without a_ state library extension 
agency? 


Obviously an administrative agency is 
necessary. If one is lacking, or exists on 
paper only, the first act and appropriation 
might provide for the agency as well as 
for state grants. This was the proposal 
made by the governor of West Virginia 
and written into his official budget in 1935. 
Such a plan seems to be a sound approach 
to this particular problem. 


Are there dangers from partisan politics? 


Undoubtedly, for the state library agen- 
cies have already suffered from politics 
without the attraction of state aid. Li- 
brarians have not given up efforts to estab- 
lish state agencies, however. State aid for 
schools over a long period of years has been 
administered reasonably well in spite of 
the same danger. The aroused and or- 
ganized citizen interest which can put 
state aid for libraries through the legisla- 
ture must be kept alert to the importance 
of safeguarding the state library agency. 


Application of certification requiremens | 
to the state library agency, as well as 
the libraries of the state, is a protection, o 
state civil service, or even some statemen, 
as to qualifications and tenure in the lay 
providing for the state agency. 


Who shall make a specific plan for stan 
aid? 


The state library planning committe, 
a subcommittee of it, a special committe 
of the state library association, or the legis 
lative committee, depending upon tk 
policy of the state and the decision of th 
officers of the state library association an 
the state library agency. The legislativ 
committee is of course concerned with 
translating the plan into action and it 
chairman might well be a member of any 





special committee on state aid. For the 
same reason, leading laymen or officers of 
state-wide organizations should participate 
in plans and decision as well as in action. 
Moreover, they may have a greater 
familiarity than librarians with state poli- 
cies and the several forms of state aid al 
ready in operation. Legal help will & 
needed in formulating a plan as well asin 
the later drafting. An active member 
of the committee in the capital city 
has access to many sources of needed in- 
formation. 


How can the needed facts be secured? 


The facts as to people with and without | 


library service, the present support of li 
braries, and other library background may 
be available from the state library exter 
sion agency or have been already assembled 
or made graphic by the library planning 
committee. Detailed population figures 
assessed valuation by counties, and other 
general statistics can easily be obtained 
from state publications or from offices of 
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STATE AID POLICY QUESTIONS 


the tax commission and secretary of state. 
Programs of state aid for schools can be 
obtained from the state department of edu- 
cation, supplemented often by publications 
or information in state offices of the state 
education association, or such agencies as 
the League of Women Voters, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
American Association of University 
Women. Get information about state ag- 
ricultural extension from the publications 
of the state college of agriculture or 
through consultation with the director of 
extension. ‘The secretary or consultant of 
the official state planning board will have 
much basic information assembled in his 
ofice, often spread on maps or in printed 
or mimeographed reports. A good legisla- 
tive reference library can be helpful all 
along the line. 


FuRTHER INFORMATION 


For the arguments for state aid, and a 
selected list of references, see “State Aid 
for Libraries,” by Judson T. Jennings, 
A. L. A. Bulletin 30:75-79, February, 
1936, and in reprint form. 

For further factual background, read 
“A General Survey of the Grant-in-Aid 
System,” by Carleton B. Joeckel, A. L. A. 
Bulletin 30:147-49, March, 1936; State 
grants to libraries and in_ related 
fields, mimeographed, American Library 
Association, 1936; “State Aid Discussions 
at Richmond,” A. L. A. Bulletin 30:557- 
58, July, 1936; and “Library Planning in 
the United States,” by W. C. Haygood, 
A. L. A. Bulletin 30:138-46, March, 
1936. 

For campaign tactics, study the kit of 
“Campaign Material Used in Securing 
$600,000 State Aid Book Bill by Illinois 
Library Association,” American Library 
Association, 1936. 
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On Prison Libraries 


AN issue on prison library work 
was sponsored in the August number of 
the Osborne Society’s News Bulletin by 
the A. L. A. Committee on Institution 
Libraries, of which Raymond C. Lindquist 
is chairman. As many librarians know, the 
Osborne Society is a national organization 
of prison administrators, and has incorpor- 
ated with it the National Society of Penal 
Information. 

The articles arranged for the special 
issue are: “Planning a Library for Your 
Institution,” by Austin H. MacCormick, 
commissioner of correction, New York 
City; “What Should Be Expected of a 
Prison Library,” by Warden R. A. 
McGee, of the Penitentiary of the City 
of New York; “Censorship and the 
Prison Library,” by John Chancellor, 
formerly supervising librarian of the 
United States Bureau of Prisons; “Guid- 
ing Readers in a Reformatory,” by John 
Rowan, librarian of the Pennsylvania In- 
dustrial School ; and the 1936 supplement 
to 2500 books for the prison library, by 
Perrie Jones, supervisor of institution li- 
braries in Minnesota. 

The articles will be of value to all 
who are doing any work in penal institu- 
tions or are interested in the field. Copies 
may be had for ten cents each by writing to 
the Osborne Society, 114 East Thirtieth 
Street, New York City. 

The attention of librarians who are col- 
lecting material on prisons is also called to 
the June News Bulletin, which describes 
an up-to-date program of the classification 
of prisoners. This is “fugitive material” 
on a subject which is of vital importance 
in modern penology. The article is writ- 
ten by F. Lovell Bixby, assistant director, 
United States Bureau of Prisons. 








An Indispensable Volume 


PICTURE of adult education, 
its growth, its many complex manifesta- 
tions, and its problems, is sorely needed by 
workers in the field and the public at large. 

That Lyman Bryson has chosen to draw 
this picture for us is singularly fortu- 
nate.’ His experience in both formal and 
informal education, and the play of his 
mind, dynamic and constructive as well as 
critical, have given us a book which will be 
indispensable to workers and most sugges- 
tive to administrators and public officials. 

One should not be led by the brevity 
of the treatment to conclude that it is cas- 
ual or superficial. The book is, actually, 
a masterpiece of concise and selective treat- 
ment. Yet it never fails to be interesting ; 
in fact, it is often highly diverting. 

Mr. Bryson first shows the background 
of the present movement, continuing with 
a lucid description of the functions of adult 
education which should be useful in clear- 
ing away much mental fog. 

The succeeding chapters on how adults 
learn, the role of the teacher, and the vari- 
ous materials and methods used with suc- 
cess in teaching adults is meaty and 
instructive. 

Later sections of the book cover various 
phases of the organized movement, the 
government as a factor in this field, and 
the policies and programs of the more im- 
portant agencies conducting adult educa- 
tion activities. By far the largest part of 
the treatment of agencies is given to the 
work of public education. Because among 


1 Bryson, Lyman. 


Adult education. 
American Boo 


Company, 1936. $2. 


New 


York, 


librarians there is a tendency to distr 
this trend of the movement, there is; 
special reason for them to read this chapter | 
with careful and unbiased attention. 

In the short but thought-provoking se. 
tion devoted to the library’s part in adu 
education, Mr. Bryson outlines certaip 
functions of the library in this field, stat 
ing the primary one to be in his opinion, | 
the development and equalization of |} 
brary service. 

A further discussion of the library's 
culiar opportunities for the advancement o 
adult learning through advisory service, 
discussion groups, and other methods, i: | 
summarized in these words: “It is «| 
tremely likely . . . that the librarian wil 
be more and more active in the gener 
development of adult education and wil 
take on further functions in the program’ 
operation.” 

One of the most valuable contributions | 
made by this book is its underlying phi- 
losophy, two elements of which are te 
vealed in the following quotations: first, 
“A person’s right to further learning is de 
termined by his desire for it;’’ then, “The 
cultivation of a rational skepticism in him- 
self and in his students is a primary obli 
gation of the educator of adults.” 

There is a peculiar satisfaction in fed: 
ing that one of our leading educators 0 
adults is working to establish in this field 
these two ideals, of voluntary self-educt 
tion, and the development of the critic 
faculty. 





ERNESTINE ROSE 
New York Public Library 
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Microphotography Notes 


= with the present gen- 
eral statement, the A. L. A. Committee on 
Photographic Reproduction of Library 
Materials will issue a series of special re- 
ports. The next, initiating with Dr. Tate, 
will deal with projectors. Dr. Binkley is 
expected to analyze cameras. Dr. Draeger 
will advise regarding the care of films. 
Mr. Metcalf will discuss cataloging of such 
records. Drs. Tate and Bendikson are giv- 
ing attention to nomenclature. Projects 
will be reported on by others. Mr. Rush, 
a pioneer in this country, now returning 
with experience abroad, will undoubtedly 
have valuable lessons for us. And so on 
through the year. There is good hope 
that the proceedings of the Richmond sym- 
posium may appear in print this summer. 


PROJECTORS 


Aside from the Leitz and Argus stand- 
ards, there will be three new machines, 
specially devised for library use, available 
about October first—the Recordak at $185, 
the Optigraph B and C at $82.50, and the 
Draeger for $50. The first will be manu- 
factured by the Recordak Corporation, the 
second by the International Filmbook Cor- 
poration, and the third by Bausch and 
Lomb. Dr. Tate will put these machines 
through standard tests and we shall report 
the results. As other designs are offered, 
they will be reported on in similar fashion. 


CAMERAS 
The Photorecord of the Folmer Graflex 


Corporation is now not promised before 
January 1, and will be equipped with a 


book cradle only. ‘Their present idea 
is to develop a supplementary cradle for 
newspaper work. The price is not defi- 
nitely announced at the time this note is re- 
leased, but it will not be far out of the 
Leica price range. 

Dr. Draeger’s camera for the Library 
of Congress was installed in August. Dr. 
Draeger’s commercial offering through 
Bausch and Lomb we may hope to have 
around January 1. There is good prospect, 
too, that he may have a similar machine 
for the Army Medical Library at a later 
date. 

Dr. Binkley has several manufacturers 
working on a possible WPA newspaper 
camera, about which something will be 
said under that heading below. 

Mr. Rush reports two interesting new 
appearances in Europe, together with a 
cheap hand viewer. ‘The first of these 
is produced jointly by Photo Copie (the 
busiest film copying center on the conti- 
nent) and Fotokopist. This machine, the 
first of which has just been sold to the 
Maison de la Chimie, Paris, will be an- 
nounced very shortly by leaflet and catalog. 
This camera is set upside down below a 
glass table, making it necessary to lift the 
book to turn a page. Excellent, though 
not rapid, work is expected of it. The sec- 
ond machine reported by Mr. Rush is de- 
signed by an American, Dr. Atherton 
Seidell, National Institute of Health. Dr. 
Seidell has been recently working at the 
Institut Pasteur in Paris. His first model 
is already in use, the second is promised 


Yale, and the third will probably be 
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brought to America by Dr. Seidell when 
he returns in October. This camera is de- 
vised for use in microscopic work as well 
as book production. It has a tenth of a 
second exposure, speedy manipulation, 
overhead mercury light under heavy hood, 
ordinary shutter but special lens made in 
Paris, rod device scaled to both focus and 
size instead of plate glass, cast aluminum 
box of good appearance, and a dozen clever 
devices and arrangements. We await Dr. 
Seidell’s return and announcement with 
keen interest. He has, too, a little hand 
viewer which will sell for a dollar in this 
country, suited to brief examination of 
short articles. 

The very clever little Argus camera, 
made by the International Research Cor- 
poration, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, is now 
reported to be equipped with the necessary 
stand and lens suited to textual operation. 


FiLtM TREATMENT 


Many treatments to preserve films, par- 
ticularly their elasticity, have been offered 
and found wanting. An interesting vari- 
ant, however, is now offered by the Vapor- 
ate Company of New York City. This 
is being tested by the National Bureau of 
Standards and the Society of Motion Pic- 
ture Engineers, while already in extensive 
use by the motion picture industry and else- 
where. In this treatment the films are left 
on the reel and inserted in a vacuum tank. 
With the moisture thus forced out of the 
film, two chemicals are introduced as va- 
pors, one after the other, the first to give 
elasticity and the second to seal the first 
in and secure a hard surface difficult to 
scratch. The test reports are awaited. In- 
cidentally, the technician of this company 
suggests that the humidifying agent em- 
ployed in the cabinet be not simply water 
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but either rose or distilled water with 
glycerine. 
New Fits 
The International Filmbook Corpor. 
tion is employing a film half the thicknes 


of the standard for its allegedly bette, 
definition of black and white. By the tim 


this statement is published, it is probabk | 


that there will appear in the United Stats 
a revolutionary grainless dye film whid 
will allow much higher reduction. Dr. 
Draeger, looking still further into th 
future, is giving attention to an inorganic 


film, which, if successful, might give us; | 


base lasting many times as long as cellulos, 
allow high reduction and reading by pr 
jection. 


NEWSPAPER PROJECT 


The American National Committee on 
Intellectual Codperation, of which Profes 
sor James T. Shotwell is chairman, ha 
voted, in accepting the invitation of the 
Paris Exposition authorities of 1937, to 
demonstrate American microphotography, 
that is mechanization throughout. This 
project has been put in the hands of a con- 
mittee consisting of Drs. Binkley and 
Bishop. The decision reached is not merely 
to exhibit apparatus, but to set up a going 
concern, or a series of concerns, one of 
which would consist of the filming o 
French newspaper files of the wood pulp 
period. In preparation for this demonstr 
tion, it is proposed to conduct several ex 
periments in the United States, say at ten 
or twelve widely scattered centers, where 
as many long continuous newspaper ret 
ords might be filmed and thus secure 2 
newspaper mapping of the United State 
by regions. It is thought likely that the 
projects may be carried out either with 
WPA aid, or through the regular photo 
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graphic departments of libraries with pos- 
sible NYA and foundation aid. Confer- 
ences are under way among various units 
concerned, including the present commit- 
tee. Advice will be given in due season. 
At the same Paris Exposition, it is seen to 
be desirable to demonstrate the use of a 
portable like the Photorecord and to oper- 
ate something similar to the Bibliofilm 
Service in some such scientific center as the 
Institut Pasteur. 


Union CATALOG PROJECTS 

Attention is called to the report prepared 
by Dr. Binkley for the Public Library Di- 
vision of the American Library Associa- 
tion and issued in July as News Letter 
No. 17 on libraries and the work relief 
program, under the title, “Union Catalogs 
As WPA Projects.” In this News Letter, 
two different photographic methods of cata- 
log reproduction are discussed—the one by 
film, the other by photostat. Reference is 
also made to the bibliographical center for 
research in the Rocky Mountain region, 
located in the public library at Denver, in 
which again photography by the photosta- 
tic operation known as Dexigraph is 
brought into play to supplement bibliogra- 
phies with union catalogs. 


Tue BINKLEY MANUAL 


The second edition of Dr. Binkley’s 
Methods of reproducing research materials, 
made for the joint committee in 1931, 
will probably be in distribution from 
the Edwards Brothers press before this 
report appears. Librarians will find 
in this a mine of information and detailed 
discussion of microphotography for such 
purposes. 

M. Luewettyn Raney, Chairman 
Committee on Photographic Reproduction 
of Library Materials 


Compares Retirement Plans 


A paMPHLET has been issued by the 
New York Library Association entitled: 
A comparison of the New York State 
employees’ retirement system and the 
American Library Association retirement 
plan. The comparison has been checked 
for accuracy by Mr. T. B. Holmes, di- 
rector of the Employees’ Retirement Sys- 
tem of the State of New York and Mr. 
R. E. Dooley, comptroller of the American 
Library Association. Copies of the 
pamphlet, while a limited supply lasts, may 
be obtained free on request by any member 
of the New York Library Association and 
by others upon payment of ten cents to 
cover the cost of printing and mailing. 
Address Bernice E. Hodges, Public Li- 
brary, Rochester, New York. 


| Lai 
Represents A. L. A. 


Epirh THorntTon, of the Denver 
Public Library, will represent the Ameri- 
can Library Association at a conference of 
the Association of Special Libraries and In- 
formation Bureaux at Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, England, September 18 to 21. 


a 
Discuss Regional Planning 


A REGIONAL conference on library 
planning was held in the Chamber of the 
House of Representatives, Denver, June 
22-23, on call of the Colorado Library 
Association. Members of library planning 
committees of New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming, as well as Colorado, and repre- 
sentatives of official state planning boards, 
Works Progress and Youth administra- 
tions, participated in the discussions. The 
A. L. A. was represented by the President, 
Malcolm G. Wyer, and Julia Wright 
Merrill, of the headquarters staff. 
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A. L. A. Catalog Code Revision 


Nee JANE MARTIN, cata- 


loger at the Library of Congress, has been 
appointed executive assistant to the A.L. A. 
Catalog Code Revision Committee of 
which Rudolph H. Gjelsness is chairman. 


READY IN Two YEARS 


Under the terms of a recent grant of 
$15,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, the work on a revised cata- 
loging code will be concentrated within a 
two-year period, with the expectation that 
a preliminary edition can be published late 
in 1938. Mr. Gjelsness writes: 

“The revision of the code was actively 
begun in 1932 at the instigation of the 
A. L. A. Committee on Cataloging, and 
a subcommittee set up at that time. The 
present committee was created by the Ex- 
ecutive Board later the same year. At 
the invitation of this committee many cata- 
logers have collaborated by contributing 
suggested revisions, or as is frequently the 
case, reported individual difficulties en- 
countered in applying the present rules to 
specific cases. This material which repre- 
sents actual working problems will largely 
determine the direction the revision is to 
take, and its organization and study is the 
first task to be undertaken under the grant. 

“The executive assistant, working under 
the direction of the chairman, and in close 
codperation with Mr. Martel, consultant 
to the committee, will have headquarters at 
the Library of Congress, and will be re- 
sponsible for organizing material pertinent 
to the revision, and routing it through the 
proper channels until tentative rules are 


made. Miss Martin and the chairman wij 
be directly responsible for the preparation, . 
of the final edition. 

“The material which will contribute jy 
large measure to the revised code coms 
from the following sources: 


1. Suggestions and problems submitted h 
libraries other than the Library of Congres, 
including reports made at meetings of r. 
gional groups of catalogers 

2. Problems encountered and decisions 
made by the Codperative Cataloging Com. 
mittee in its work at the Library of Congres 
since 1931. 

3. Library of Congress supplementary ani 
tentative rules 

4. Foreign catalog codes 

5. Individual studies on cataloging prob 
lems or special rules, i.e., Pierson, Guide ts 
the cataloging of the serial publications of 
societies and institutions; MacNair, Guide 
to the cataloging of periodicals ; Childs, du 
thor entry for government publications. 

“Subcommittees responsible for specific 
groups of rules are already at work ani 
will have definite recommendations to la 
before the committee. Chairmen of sub 
committees are: Julia Pettee (Religiow 
Bodies) ; Anna M. Monrad ( Definitions); 
Amelia Krieg (Anonymous Classics) ; Ev 
J. O’Meara (Music) ; Harriet W. Pier 
son (Institutions and Societies). 

“As groups of rules reach a sufficiently 
finished state they will be duplicated and 
distributed to interested libraries and i 
dividuals for criticism and comment. 4 
tentative edition of the full code will & 
available at the end of the second year, atl 
will be distributed for experimental 
before the final edition is printed.” 
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A Jolt for Librarians 


IBRARY service in a suburban area’ 
is a survey of Westchester County, New 
York, the county immediately to the north 
of New York City. The population is 
520,947, including four cities of from 
35,000 to 135,000. It is at or near the 
top in financial ability both in the state and 
the nation. Serving the county are thirty- 
one public libraries with a total income 
which, though reduced, was still $366,594 


in 1934 or seventy cents per capita. The 
total book stock was 665,674. 
Yet we find much of the area—about 





52 per cent—unserved, and II per cent 
of the population and most of the li- 
braries far below all reasonable standards. 
Despite heavy concentration of libraries 
in the southern portion, the residents 
of Eastchester within two miles of no 
less than six libraries, may borrow at 
none without payment of a non-resident 
fee. In thirteen of the libraries income 
was less than $2,500. More than one- 
half are open less than forty hours per 
week, lack professionally trained person- 
nel, have book collections weak and out of 
date, pay the head librarian less than 
$1,300, and serve populations under 7,000. 

Perhaps the most interesting and valu- 
able portion of the survey is its study of 
the quality of the book collections. Fully 
a third of the report is devoted to this 
qualitative study and here the low stand- 
ards of service are most apparent. Col- 
lections are filled with dead wood and 





* Wight, Edward A., and Carnovsky, Leon. Li- 


rary service in a suburban area; a survey and a 
Program for Westchester County, N.Y. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1936. $1.25. 


lack essential and useful titles. Holdings 
of reference books and periodicals reveal 
much the same story; sixteen libraries 
lacked even the current World Almanac. 
The report comments, “The conclusion is 
inescapable that if the ideal of supplying 
‘a broad collection of books on a wide 
range of subjects’ is to be realized .. . 
then clearly a different basis must be pro- 
vided than the present one of dependence 
upon the resources of small autonomous 
units.” 

We have emphasized shortcomings re- 
vealed. The report, however, makes clear 
that a few of the libraries, especially those 
in the four large cities, give, on the whole, 
good service which, nevertheless, could be 
strengthened by certain suggested forms of 
cooperation. 

Recommendations are grouped under 
ten headings, most interesting being those 
relating to a central clearing house and 
its functions, the extension of service to 
unserved areas, and the formation of a 
local council of library executives. 

Unflattering as is this picture to West- 
chester County, we strongly suspect that 
similar surveys of counties in, let us say, 
Massachusetts or Ohio, would more 
often reveal conditions worse rather than 
as good. Indeed one can but marvel that 
legislative support of our libraries is as 
good as it is, when so many of our legisla- 
tors are acquainted only with a half 
starved small library not equipped to give 
library service of real social significance. 

The survey was financed by a grant of 
$5,000 from the Carnegie Corporation on 
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the request of Carl Pforzheimer, chairman 
of the Westchester County Commission on 
Government, at the instance of a group 
of interested persons. It was made under 
the direction of a County Survey Library 
Committee of which Mr. Pforzheimer is 
chairman, and which includes Milton J. 
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Ferguson, librarian of the Brooklyn Py, 
lic Library, and Franklin F. Hoppe 
Harry M. Lydenberg, and Charles ¢ 
Williamson, not in their library capacitix 
but as residents of Westchester Count, 

Caru Vitz 

Toledo Public Libray 


392 * KE 


A Successful Junior Project 


; = South Carolina Junior Libra- 


rians, as their project for 1936, sponsored 
the South Carolina Library Institute, 
which was attended by about 150 libra- 
rians and library workers from all over 
South Carolina. Such an institute has 
been needed for a number of years and 
was this year made possible through the 
financial aid of the University of South 
Carolina Summer School, of which Dr. 
J. A. Stoddard is director. The cost of 
attendance was nothing and board and 
room on the campus cost only $1.50 a day. 

Marjorie Beal, director of the North 
Carolina Library Commission, was the 
principal speaker and her vital personality 
and vast fund of information made the 
institute of interest to everyone, from the 
newest of the librarians to the most ex- 
perienced and best trained. 

Tommie Dora Barker, American Li- 
brary Association regional field agent for 
the south, was another distinguished 
speaker. 

The three-day program, June 16 to 18, 
covered such subjects as ‘““The Importance 
of Libraries,’ “Means of Supplying 
Books,” “Mechanics of Library Work,” 
“The Librarian’s Responsibility to the 
Community,” “Certification,” and “A Li- 


brary Commission: What It Is, What |; | 


Does, and How It Works.” 

Features in addition to the schedule 
lectures were Miss Beal’s conference pe. 
riods, during which everyone could a 
questions to his heart’s content, and 4 
display of model book collections. 

WPA workers formed an important 
group at the institute and held additional 
meetings of their own. 

During the institute the juniors had 
call meeting. Bess Glenn of the Univer 
sity of South Carolina Library, who wa 
in charge of all the details of the institute 
and to whom the credit for successful man- 
agement is due, made her report. Plans 
were begun for next year’s institute, which 
the university has offered to finance. A 
new project, the pooling of the titles o 
all professional books owned by the juniors 
and their libraries, was begun. 

New officers of the South Carolina Jur- 
ior Librarians are: President, Edna Louis 
Lent, School of Education Library, Uni 
versity of South Carolina; vice president, 
Mrs. Harriet-Hughes Smythe, Laurens 
Public Library, and secretary-treasurtt, 
Louise Thackston, Conway High Schoo 
Library. 
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Confer on Federal Agency 


Ar THE invitation of Commissioner 
Studebaker, Secretary Milam has con- 
ferred with him on plans for organizing 
the new library division in the United 
States Office of Education. As previously 
announced, positions are to be filled by 
civil service. Announcements will be is- 
sued soon. 


College Library Film 


Found in a book, the two-reel 
16 mm. film produced by the administra- 
tion class of the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School last spring, is now available 
on a rental basis. 

Through a story of two freshmen which 
should appeal to the average high school 
graduate, the film shows young people how 
to use the card catalog, magazine indexes, 
and other library tools. Although it is 
designed primarily for college libraries, 
school librarians who have seen it recom- 
mend it as an aid in instructing high school 
students in the use of high school or public 
libraries. 

As requests will be filled in the order 
in which they are received, anyone wish- 
ing to have the film this fall should apply 
promptly. The film is already reserved 
until October 1. Please give a second 
choice of dates if more than one time will 
be satisfactory. The rental fee is $4 plus 
cost of transportation. Apply to the A. L. A. 
Publicity Division, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Get Under the Wire Now 


Owty nineteen months to go before 
the annuity rates will be increased. The 
original rates were set up at a time when 
the cost of group annuities was extremely 
low. We have not been informed by the 
Metropolitan that there will be any in- 
crease in rates, but there is every likelihood 
that there will be. 

It is highly important that if you are 
going to join the A. L. A. Retirement 
Plan, you do so before the expiration of 
the first five years in order to have the 
advantage of the present low rates. This 
is doubly important because by joining 
now you will secure not only the present 
low rates for your present payments, but 
if in the future you increase your monthly 
payments or make additional lump sum 
payments, the present low rates will still 
apply, inasmuch as you will have been a 
member of the plan before the end of the 
first five-year period. Get under the wire 
before the cost goes up. 

R. E. Doo.ey 


Nominating Committee, 1936-37 


Awprew Keocu of the Yale Univer- 
sity Library is the new chairman of the 
Nominating Committee for 1936-37. 
Other members of the committee are: Es- 
sae M. Culver, Louisiana Library Com- 
mission; Marilla W. Freeman, Cleveland 
Public Library; Doris Hoit, Pasadena 
Public Library; and Paul Howard, Mis- 
souri School of Mines Library. 
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New Chairmen 


Louis R. Witson has been elected 
chairman of the A. L. A. Library Ex- 
tension Board for the year beginning 
September 1, 1936, by the unanimous vote 
of the other four members. 

Harry Miller Lydenberg will be chair- 
man of the Local Committee for the New 
York conference of the A. L. A. to be 
held in June, 1937. 

Five new committee chairmen are an- 
nounced by the Section for Library Work 
with Children: 


Vera Prout, Kansas City, Missouri, 
heads the Book Evaluation Committee 

Bertha Gunterman, New York City, 
Book Production Committee 

Elsa de Bondeli, New York City, In- 


ternational Committee 


off 


Missouri’s Solution 
for Dissertations Problem 


To the Editor: 


I have read with interest the letter in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin for July, 1936, from Miss 
Georgia H. Faison of the University of 
North Carolina Library on the “Care of 
German Dissertations.” 

In 1934 our department, with the aid of 
federal workers, undertook the task of mak- 
ing usable some 20,000 German disserta- 
tions, dating from 1885 to the present. Al- 
though many of our dissertations are fully 
cataloged, these had after varied attempts 
been left in a confused state. After consider- 
ing the restricted use made of this material 
and the need for a simple yet effective method 
of handling it, the decision was made to use 
the Jahres-verzeichnis der an den deutschen 
Universitaten und Hochschulen erschienenen 
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Evelyn R. Sickels, Indianapolis, Indian, 
Membership Committee 

Julia F. Carter, Cincinnati, Ohio, Pp, 
fessional Training Committee 


A. L. A. Staff Members 


H arrietTE LOUISE GREENE, a 1930 
graduate of the Wisconsin Library Schoo, 
took charge of the A. L. A. Headquartes 
library June 1. Before coming to head. 
quarters, Miss Greene had been a refereng, | 
assistant in the Newark (N.J.) Public Ij 
brary and librarian of the Janesyilk | 
(Wis.) junior and senior high schools, 

Margaret Willis, assistant, Traveling 
Libraries, St. Louis Public Library, hg | 
accepted the position of second editorid 
assistant on the Booklist staff, beginning 
work August 3. Miss Willis is a 10a | 
graduate of the St. Louis Library Schoo, 
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Schriften as a check-list and keep the disser- 
tations themselves, by use of cardboard boxes 
properly labeled, in the same order the 
were listed. 
We have merely checked with red pencil | 
the entry for each thesis we have in our col- | 
lection as given in the body of the work and | 
the corresponding author in the author index | 
in the back of the volume. Since the entries 
are numbered consecutively in each of the 
later volumes of the Jahres-verzeichnis, the 
number given each thesis was printed on th 
thesis itself following the date, such # 


1934—4799. The dissertations are shelved | 


in cardboard boxes in exactly the same order 


as they are listed. Each box is labeled with | 


the date at the top and the inclusive number- 


ing. As an example, there were 8,500 dis | 
sertations listed for 1934, numbered from | 
1 to 8,500 in the volume of this date. Thus | 
the boxes are numbered to include number | 
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1 to 8,500. An individual box may carry the 
label 1-30, although we may have only num- 
bers 1, 3, and 29. In this way future addi- 
tions will not necessitate the printing of a 
new box label. . 

Slight variation from this numbering was 
necessary with the earlier years, since the 
dissertations were numbered by individual 
schools. For these years, 1885 to 1908 in- 
clusive, the numbering on each thesis will run 
such as the following: 1907—Breslau—131. 
However, the system is the same and the dis- 
sertations are just as easily located. 

From fifty to seventy-five dissertations can 
be checked and numbered an hour and de- 
livered ready to be shelved. This work may 
be done by anyone who is careful, even though 
he does not possess a knowledge of German. 

The dissertations from the universities of 
Basel, Bern, Freiburg, Genf, Neuchatel, 
Zurich, etc., listed in the volumes of the Ca- 
talogue des écrits académiques suisses, have 
been handled in the same manner as the Ger- 
man dissertations. Because we do not have 
a complete run of the Catalogus van aca- 
demische Gescriften in Nederland .. . dis- 
sertations covered by this publication are 
kept in alphabetical order by authors. 

Joun T. Sketton, Head 

Circulation Department 

University of Missouri Library 
Columbia 


Des Moines Gets Increase 


An increase of $16,467 in the Des Moines 
Public Library budget for 1937-38 has been 
approved by the city council, according to 
word received from Forrest Spaulding, li- 
brarian. The present budget is $94,093; the 
new one will be $110,560. Additional funds 
will be used for books, salary restorations, 
and opening additional branches. 


New York Asks $300,000 More 


A budget increase of $301,450 is requested 
by the New York Public Library for 1937. 
For four years the city has appropriated an 
annual sum for books, binding, and periodicals 
barely large enough to cover normal binding 
costs, according to Harry Miller Lydenberg, 
director of the library. As a result, it has 
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been impossible to replace worn-out books 
and the book stock is in “deplorable shape.” 
The increase, which Mr. Lydenberg points 
out is very conservative in view of the need, 
will be used chiefly for books and periodicals 
if it is received. 


American Education Week 


“Our American Schools at Work” will be 
the theme of American Education Week, to 
be observed November 9 to 13. Booklets 
and suggestions for observing the week may 
be obtained by writing the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 


N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Book Auto for Nebraska 


A demonstration book automobile will 
form part of the exhibit of the Nebraska 
Library Commission at the state fair, and 
will then be shown at fall meetings of vari- 
ous organizations. The cost was met by in- 
dividual gifts, through the interest of the 
governor's wife. 


New Library Clubs? 


A list of library clubs is carried in the 
A. L. A. Handbook each year, giving the 
name of the club and the names and ad- 
dresses of the president and secretary. Will 
any new clubs formed since the last Hand- 
book was issued in November, 1935, please 
send word to A. L. A. Headquarters, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, before 
October 15 if they wish to be included in 
the Handbook to be published this fall ? 


Anniversary To Be Observed 


As the Bulletin goes to press, plans for the 
observance of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
beginning of professional education for li- 
brarianship at Columbia University in 1887, 
are reported as follows: 

James I. Wyer has consented to serve as 
honorary chairman for the anniversary. 

Throughout the academic year of 1936-37 
the anniversary will be observed in profes- 
sional programs. Schemes for observing the 
anniversary include the following as reported 
to date: 
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Historical displays, exhibits, pageants or 
illustrated lectures. Charts and similar 
graphic histories. Radio talks. 

History of individual library schools. 
These histories seem never to have been 
written down in full and are therefore likely 
to be lost to future generations of librarians 
if not recorded at such a time as this. 

Personal sketches of leading figures in 
early library school history in various parts 
of the country. 

Essays or monographs on particular phases 
of education for librarianship—past, pres- 
ent, or future. 

The story of the early stimulus in 
preparation for librarianship afforded by the 
institutes and summer schools sponsored by 
state extension agencies. 

Bibliographies or essays on the subject 
prepared by library school students. 

Contests in individual library schools 
developed around pertinent themes, the 
winning production to be published in a 
local or general professional bulletin. 

Closer association of alumni with the 
present activities of the schools. 

Increased registrations in membership of 
the state or American Library Association. 

The theme suggested for the anniversary 
is “A Semi-Century of Progress in Profes- 
sional Education for Librarianship.” 

Publications of the year may bear a “Fif- 
tieth Anniversary” stamp or serial notation. 

More than 20 library associations and li- 
brary schools already report plans under way 
for marking the anniversary. The Library 
Association of Great Britain and the Lon- 
don University School of Librarianship have 
both been invited to join in the observance 
of the anniversary. 

EtHet M. Farr, Chairman 
Fiftieth Anniversary Committee 
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Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater, Icko Iben, librarian, 
wants the following publications in exchange 
or at reasonable price: A. L. A. Bulletin, 
vols. 1-25; Library Journal, vols. 1-21, 24-31, 
36-37, 40-45, 47-48, 56; Public Libraries, 
vols. 1-5, 10, 16, 20-30; Publishers’ Weekly, 
vols. 1-117, 120-21, 123. 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 
Who's Who for Junior Members 


EsTHER JOHNSTON gave her add 
“The Menace of Mediocrity,” before 
Lending Section at the Richmond coq 
ence. Miss Johnston is in charge of 
Central Circulation Branch of the Ne 
York Public Library. ; 

EvucENE S. LAWLER, associate professor 
education at Northwestern University g 
a member of the Illinois Education 
mission, contributes “The School Libs 
and the State,” the first in a series of 
ticles sponsored by the former School 
braries Committee. Lucile F. Fargo, Hef 
M. Harris, and Helen S. Carpenter ared 
advisory editors for the series. 

Witt1am E. Marcus, who write @ 
“The Library As a Business” from the try 
tee’s point of view, is a member of 
Executive Committee of the A. L. A. Tr 
tees Section. As president of the Monte 
(N.J.) Public Library Board, Mr. Mar 
collaborated with the librarian, Margery 
Quigley, in writing The portrait of a libra 
recently published. 

ARNAUD C. Marts is acting president 
Bucknell University, at Lewisburg, Pe 
sylvania, and president of the fund-raisi 
firm of Marts and Lundy, Incorpo 
“Saving through Giving,” was first prese 
before the Library Gifts Round Table 
the Richmond conference. 

Cuartes H. STONE is director of 
Library Science Department, College 
William and Mary. He presented hiss 
gestions for the certification of college 
university librarians before the joint me 
ing on certification in which the Board 
Education for Librarianship participated 
the Richmond conference. 

Miriam D. Tompkins has been at 
ber of the A. L. A. Board on the 
and Adult Education since 1932. Fors 
years a member of the faculty of 
University Library School, and last yearé 
gaged in a special study of adult edue 
at Yale University, Miss ‘Tompkins# 
augurates this fall a course on the 
interests and habits of adults at the & 
lumbia University School of Library Serm 





1. Li. eA. Publications 


Free to Library Sustaining Members 


The Executive Board has passed a ruling which entitles any library (public, 
college, or university) and any library school or state agency to a copy of all of the 
A. L. A. publications for the current year—including the Bulletin, the Booklist, 
and the Subscription Books Bulletin—tfree with a $100 sustaining membership. 


The advantages of this offer are threefold: 


1. The year’s important professional tools issued by the Association will 
be sent to your library as soon as they are off the press without the 
necessity for ordering them individually. 


2. The sustaining membership may be properly budgeted as “A. L. A. 
publications and services” under books and periodicals. 


3. The additional support represented will mean “more power to the 
elbow” which is fighting for recognition and adequate support for all 
libraries. 

One librarian estimates that the A. L. A. saved his library $6,000 in a year 
through the action of one committee alone. Many libraries have been saved hun- 
dreds of dollars following the reduction of 25 per cent on all German books and 
periodicals secured by another committee. More than sixty A. L. A. committees are 
at work. The economies effected through their efforts, economies in book selection, 
in cataloging, in binding—to mention only a few—mean annual savings of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to libraries. 


An investment of $100 in A. L. A. services and publications represents but a 
small fraction of these savings and helps to carry on the work that makes them 
possible. 








For further information address: Special Membership Division, American 
Library Association. 
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Graded List of Books for Children 
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eighth grade) in editions costing 
$1. 48p. 50¢. 
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Libraries of Washington 
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toe De of Columbia made for 
American Council on Education byt 
Hill. 372p. 
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Library Service in a Suburban Area — a 
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Public Documents, 1935 


Twenty-three papers on current . 
lems eee document librarians. Ed 


by A F. Kuban. 220p. Planog, 


Sixty Educational Books of 1935 
Compiled at Enoch ‘we Free Lit 
Reprinted from N. £. A. Journal. 
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What Libraries Mean to the Nation 
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